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KETROSPECTIVE. 





BY M. B. 





I'm (ree from the city’s noises now, 
And the city cares that bound me; 

I chase the shadows off my brow, 
‘Mid the rural scenes around me. 


| seo that panorama vast 
That to thes» eyes ts giving 

The joyous scenes of that dead past 
Stillin my bosom living. 


The friends of youth for whow ¢ sigh, 
The true and tender-bearted, 

The happiness of days gone by, 
The pleasures long departed: 


Those happy times, to we how dear’ 
Well loved, yet lost for ever; 

Those forms that I can fancy wear, 
shall they return 7? Ah, vever! 


When golden sunbeams softly fall 
In light on shrub and flower, 

ben then « storm to blight them all 
May in the distance lower. 


But stfll when evening's shadowy light 
Steals roond in gloom and sadness, 

I feel « thrill of old delight, 
of youth's wild dream of giadness. | 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOUM TU SUB- 
LIGHT,” “LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE,’’ 
“HER MOTHER'S SIN,”’ KTC., 

ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 


. AM asbamed toteil you the rest,” 
she said, in a wailing tone. ‘It isa 
story that would disgrace the humb 

lest beggar—think how it humiliates me, 

the sole daughter of one of the proudest 
houses in the land. 

“No Studleigh ever failed for want of de- 
termination, The more and the greater 
the obstacles that rose in my lover's way, 
the more valiantly he overcame them. 

“I am too ignorant even to explain how 
he arranged it—everything gives way to 
money, | suppose—the obstacies be en- 
countered did it I only know two things 
for certain—we were married, and our 
marriage was legal.”’ 

“It seems almost incredibie,’’ said Karlie, 
‘“forone so highly placed, so constantly 
kuarded as you must have been, Lady 
Hereford.” 

“It was difficult; but J will confess my 
own duplicity. Itoid my mother that IJ 
was going to spend two days with Lady 
Agnes, and 1 went accompanied by my 
maid. 

“It was a very casy matter, on the morn- 
ing of the second day, to escape from Lady 
Agnes, under some slight pretext, and 
meet Captain Studieigh. We were mar- 
ried in some old gray church by tbe river; 
‘ad when I returned to Twickenham | 
did not even dare to teil my best friend. 
Yet | remember so well the almost delic- 
lous happiness—perhape allthe sweeter 
that it was kept so silent—the happiness 
of knowing that 1 had proved to my hus 
band how dearly I loved him; the happi- 
bess of knowing how great were the sac 
rifces | made for bim. 

“Ab, surely be would be comtent now, 
when for his sake I made myself a living 
e—I wore » mInask that hid me from the 
Parents who loved me—surely he would 
be satisfied now! 1 dare not tell Lady 
Delapain what! haddone. Impruodent as 

"3 Was, she would never have counte- 
Panced that. 

r some weeks we were happy. My 
¥5ole life became one intrigue, arranging 
nest my husband, and how much 
‘was possible to spend with bimw 








without being found out. Security made 
ine reckless, 

“Whenever | met him | ased to deceive 
my mother by telling her I bad been with 
Lady Agnes. One evening, when we were 
going to some great state entertainmens, | 
remained with him later than I chould 
have done—time had flown so quickiy I 
bad pot measured iis flight—aend | was 
late for dressing. 

‘The duchess was not well picased, al- 
though she did not say much; buta few 
days afterward Lady Agnes called and 
wanted we to go out with her. My mother 
said ‘Yes,’ and added ‘that I must be more 
careful, as | bad been too late on Tucs- 
day.’ ” 

“But Lady Estelle was not with me on 
Tuesday,” said Lady Agnes, quickiy. 
Aud my wotber locked at her in deepest 
wonder. 

“Not with you!’ she cried. “Where 
was she, then ?”’ 

I turned to wy friend, and she alone saw 
the hot flush on wy face. 

“You forgot,’”’ I said. 

Some inkling of the truth came Ww ber, 
and she murmured confusedly that she 
had forgotten. The duchess looked per- 
fectly satisfied; but when she had quitted 
the room, Lady Agnes said to me: 

‘“‘Katelle, 1 do not quite understand: I 
cever saw you Tuesday.”’ 

“I know that,” was my curt reply. 

“Then why did you tell your motber 
you bad been witb me?’ 

“Because I did not wish ber tw kuow 
where I bad been,’’ I replied. 

She kissed me, aod said: 

“You bave ‘ecrets even from me, 
then ?’’ 

Aud I answered: 

“Yon.” 

She looked very unhappy 

‘*Katelle,”’ she said, “1 hope i bave nut 
been foolish, and aided you in fuily ? 

“But I would pot listen to ber—I only 
laughed. After that Lady Agnes became 
more cautious. | du not know whetber 
ebhe had avy suspicion or not—she sever 
expressed any to me. 

‘After that!I found more difficulty in 
meeting my husband. Ob! wretched 
story! How [ loathe the telling of uw! He 
grew impatient and angry, while, as the 
days passed on,i shrank with greater 
dread from letting my parent know what 
I had done. 

“Then jealousy, anger, quarrels, and 
impatience took the plaeeof love. I can 
pot tell you the history of that wretched 
time, 1 dare not, 

*“*] bad to find out then thata Studieigh 
could indulge in rage as weil ssiove. It 
was not lopg before I learned many Litter 
lonsons. 

“At length one day we bad # more than 
usually angry quarrel; and then my hus- 
band vowed that he would leaveme A 
regiment was ordered to India next week; 
be would exchange into lit, and I should 
never see him again, 

“In vain I wept, pleaded, prayed. He 
was in one of his terrible furies, and noth- 
ing could move him. Stil, I never be 
lieved that he would do it. 

“Had I even fancied #0, | should have 
instantly, at any cost, have wid wy mother 
all; but [thought it merely a threat,a 
cruel and unwanly threat, but an ompty 
one. I resolved that for some days I 
would not write to him. 

“Oh, Karle Moray, can you lmagine my 
distress when, one short week afterward, 
I heard it carelessly toid that Captain 
U Lric Studieigh bad taken a sudden whin 


and bad exchanged int anotoer ree 
ment, which had sailed for indis bat 
week, and would pot 4 + 
turn for years 

‘The lady told the news laughing!y, a 


Philadelphia, Saturday, August 1, 1896. 











though it wereonly a pieceof amusing 
gossip. The comments made were of an 
indifierent character. 

*Home said India was the best place tor 
younger sons without fortune. Others 


said it wasa thousand pities that there | 


was no chance of the earldom of Linieigh 
for the gay captain. 

“Noone looked at me; no one thought 
of me; yet | was the wile of the man they 
were all discussing. It was wany mip- 
ules before my senses returned to me; 
then I found mnyself grasping the back of 
a cirir lo koop myself from falling. Un- 
seen and unnoticed, I contrived to quilt the 
room. Oh, heaven! when | recali the in- 
tolerable anguish of that hour, I wonder 
that | lived through it. 

“1 bad trusted aStudicigh, and had met 
with the usual reward of those who piace 
confidence in a perfidious race. I think 
that ou the face of the earth tbere was 
none #0 truly desolate and lonely, so 
frightened, as I was during that time 
Married in secret to aman whom my 
parents disliked, whom the world men- 
ticned witha sneer—a mau whose name 
wet a proverb for light-heartedness, incon- 
stancy—warried and deserted ! 

“It would have been bad enough bad he 
teen bere; it would have Leen a terrible 
ordeal even bai he been by my side, wo 
beip me with love and sympathy; but 
now, slove, unaided—he himself thou- 
sands of miles away—what could 1 do? 

“J did that whieh seemed easiest at the 


Ume—I keptsilent. He had salted away, | 
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saying nothing of the warriage, neither | 
woulc 1. I would take the just punish. — 


ment of my foily, live singleall my iife, 
and keep my dreadful secret. 

‘There seemed to me no other plan. To 
tellthe truth, | stood too much in awe of 
my father and mother to dare even tw tell 
them. 

“| dremied their danger. I dreaded the 
coool, calm coptemptin my mother’s face. 
I drew ed the disappointment that would, 
I kpnew, be my tather’s greatest grief. 
Whatelse could Ido put keep my sad 
secret wil to mysell? 

“Yet li declare to you thatthe strugyie 
in my Own wind was 60 dreadful, the pein 
aod sorrow #o yreat, that 1 almost died of 
it No one ever said anything to me ateout 
Captain Studiseigh. 

“Even those who neemed to fancy there 
bed been a slight Mirtation between ua, 
considered hie going away 44 @ prootl there 
wes none. | saw thal wy parents were 
greatly relieved by his abeence; aud after 
afew weeks the «hock began Ww got lean. 

“Lady Agoee asked meonce if 1 were 
unbappy over him. | made sume evasive 
reply. Then, after 4 tine, 1 began ty look 
my itfe in the face, lo think that the evil 
done was not without remedy. I could 
bear the penance of my folly, if the secret 
of usy Ul starred marriage could be kept” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


COME vow to a partof my story,” 
“ resumed Lady Estelle, ‘that I 

woud fain pass over in silence; but 
as ittouches the watter that brought me 
bere, I am obliged to tell you.’’ 

The fair, proud women buried ber faoe 
im ber bands as sebe spoke, and Farieé un- 
dersiood Low verribie waa the struggie be 
tween ber need and her pride. When she 
raised ber face again, it was ghastiy white 

‘Captain Studieigh had been gone four 


months,” she gasped, “when ! knew tnat 
the most terribie of all my triais bad come 
to me—that Is iid be the mot rof sa 
& a 
as - Siralr 
a i] 34 au “ing . 
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kili me—! can not understand it even 
now. 

“I did think in those days of killing 
myself, but | was not brave enough—! 
lacked courage. Yet Ido notthink any 
onein the wide world ever suffered so 
greatiy. 

“There was |—sole daughter of that an- 
cient bouse; flattered, beloved, courted, 
feted, the envy of ali who knew me— with 
a secret bitter as death, black as sin. 
At lest, when ! found myself obliged to 
seek assistance, | went to Lady Agnes 
Delapain, and told her all. 

“Her amazement and dread of the con- 
sequences were al first sppalling to me, 
After the first expressions of surprise and 
regr >t, she said: 

“So you were married © bim—married 
to bim ali the Ume? | never suspected it.’’ 

“She was very kind tw me—kinder, a 
thousand times, than | deserved. She did 
not reproach me; but when she had re- 
covered, she said: 

*Eatelle, I feel that it is more than half 
my fault—I should never have sllowed 
him to meet you here. I should not have 
dared if I bad foreseen the end. | felt sorry, 
because you seemed tw like each other; 
but | bave done wrong.”’ 

I laid any band on ber shoulder. 

“What am! to do?’ I moaned. 

“Leese po help for it now, Estelle; how- 
ever averee you may be, you must tell 
the duchess.” 

Then | clung & her, weeping aud may- 
ing: 

“| dare not—1 would rather die.’ 

“But, my dear Estelle,” she interrupted, 
“you must—indeed, you wust, | see no 
beilp for it."’ 

I remember standing up with a white, 
haggerd face and beating heart. 

“If you will not help me, Agnes, | must 
tell ber, but Ilehall douitin my own fasah- 
ion. Il ehali write « letlor Ww hor, and kill 
iw yself before she receives it. I well never 
look may coother in the face again after she 
knows”’ 

‘Then what ix be done, Estelle ?’’ 

“Ke my trieni, as you bave siways 
been. You have bad wore experience 
thau | bave bad; you know the wurid bet 
terthban I know it. You are older than ! 
ap; help me, Agnes.”’ 

“You mean, help you to keep the secret 
of your usarriage 7" she asked. 

I do; end in asking you that, | ask for 
my life iteelf—the one depends upon the 
other 

Lady Agnes sat quite silent for some 
minutes, then she sald: 

“Twill doit, Estelle. Perhaps, in mak 
ing this promise, 1 amu: wrong, as 1 eum in 
everything efe, but 1 will help you for 
the sake of the love that was between us 
when we were happy young giria”’ 

I had no words in which to thank her; 
it really seemed t) meas though the bur- 
den of my trouble were for the tme re- 
noved frou: me Ww ber. 

‘How will it be?’ | asked her. 

“Give me UUme to think, Fatelle; I must 
arrenge itellin my own mind first Do 
not couse near me for three days.”’ 

‘Al the end of thattime my mother re 
ceived a ‘etter from Lady Agues, urging 
her to allow me to wo with her wy Switzer- 
land. She was not strong, and required 


change of «air My mother had implicit 


faith aud confidence in Lady Delapain. 
‘You have pb en looking well lately 
Eatelie,’” #f sallto use t will do you 
go : x 
A _ ata welg hose fow words 
r Phe Lady Agnes 
‘ , 
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will leave usforatime You may safely 
trust Lady Estelle with me. 

“My mother bad not the slightest idea 
anything wee unusual. The only thing 
that embarrassed me wes that she insisted 
upon my taking my maid Leeson with 
me. When ! toid this to Lady Agnes, she 
wea, like myself, dismayed for s few win- 
ules, then she said calmly: 

“It will not matter; we should bave 
been obliged to take some one inw our 
oonfidence; a# well Leeson as another. 
We must tell her of the marriage ! 

“Ho it was all settied; and 1, taking my 
terribie secret with me, went abroard. 
There t# no need to linger over the details. 
No suspicion of the truth was ever whis 
pered. We took Leeson into our confid- 
ence, and my baby was born in NSwiwser- 
land. Ab! you look astonished. Now you 
know why 1 am here: Doris is my child!" 

Farie was too bewildered for one imo- 
monttospesk. Thenae low cry of won- 
der and dismay came from hie lips. 

“Doris your daughter!” he repeated. 
‘Lady Hereford, this must be a dream !” 

“Would to heaven it were!"’ she cricd. 
“It ta all most fatally true. Ab! me, if | 
could but wake up and find it along, dark 
dream. When my ilttle daughter was 
some weeks old, we bad a letter which 
caused us some agitation: my father and 
mother were on the road to join us, and 
would be with usintwodsys They were 
then at Herne. 

“What shall wedo?f | asked again of 
my clear-hbeaded, trustworthy friend. 

“As usual, she wes quite ready for the 
omergency. 

“We must do someibing decisive at | 
ones,’ she replied; ‘send away the child to 
Engiand without an bour's delay. I will 
telegraph to Herne to say that we have al- 
ready ieft Interlachen, and shall be at 
Herne to-morrow.’ 

“There could be no delay. I sat down 
to think where ft would be possible to send 
the little one. It seemea strange to own 
such a thing, but I assure you that I did 
not feelany overwhelming affection for 
the child. She was lovely a8 a poet's 
dream, the fairest little cherub that was 
ever seen; but already In that Infantile face 
there was a gleam of the Studleigh 
beauty. 

“Hhe will be like her race,’ 1 thought, 
‘faithless and debonair.’ Perhaps the 
keen anger that I feit against her father, 
the sorrow and the shame that he bad 
caused me, prevented me from loving her; 
therefore | did net feel any sorrow at part 
ing with her IL might have been 4 better 
woman, Earie Moray, if I had been a hap 
plier one. 

“lL could think of no one Leeson sug- 
gested that If the child be taken by some 
farmer's wife on the estate, it would be the 
best thing, eein that case 1 would see it 
sormetines, and should, at least, know its 
whereabouts 

“Then | bethought myself how often | 
head beard my father speak of honest 
Mark Brace The next moment the whole 
plan came tome I told Leeson, and she 
approved of tt 

“You have probably heard the story of 
the finding of Dorts; there is no need for 
meto repeat it. it waa Leeson who left 
the chiid at the farmer's gate, and waited 
under the shadow of the trees until it was 
taken in doors; it is Il who send the money; 
and Il have seem the child twice—once 
when she was young, and the Studleigh 
lowk in her face frightened me, although 
my beart yearned to her. 





“Then the senseof my unhappiness, of 
uy false position, of my terrible secret, 
made me *) wretebed that 1 became seri- 
ously ll My father took me away from 
England, and | was away wany years. 

“I saw her again, not so very long sinve, 
and she was one of the loveliest girls that 
could be imagined, yet still with the Ntud- 
leigh face—‘faithiess and debonair.’ But 
this time my heert warmed to her, she 
was so beautiful, so graeeful. I was proud 
of her, and she toid me of you; she said 
she was going to marry Earle Moray, gen- 
tieman and poet.’" 

“Heaven bless her!’ interrupted Karle, 
with quivering iipa 

“Sull,"’ continued Lady Estelle, “I was 
not quite satisfied; | saw in her her father’s 
faults repeated. My heart found no rest 
in her, or it would have been misery to 
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| eon; that he has succeeded w the Ear!i- 
dom of Linieigh, and will return home. 


“| should bave told you that Lady 
Agues Delapain died two years after our 
return from Switzerland, so that no per- 
sou living knows our secret except Leoson 
and yourself. Before she died she wrote 
to my husvand to tell bim ali ebout 
Doris, 

“He seems to have extended bis indif- 
ference evon Ww her, for beyond acknow!l- 
edging the letter and saying that be really 
sympathized in my fears, he has never 
takeu the least notice of her. 

“Now all is different. He will be Earl 
of Livleigh, she will be Lady Dorts Stud- 
leigh, and I dare notstand between my 
child and her rights Do you uuder- 
stand ?’’ 

“No,” he replied, quietiy, “you could 
not do that; it would not be honorabie.”’ 

“Ho that Ll must have her bere I will 
pot see Lim until abe is with me I abail 
write  bim, and beg of him not to come 
and see me until 1 sena fer him. He will 
do me tbhatemal, grace, and | shal! not 
send for hina until you bring ber to me.”’ 

“Then you will keep your secret no 
longer ?"’ said Earle. 

“| cannot. If my husband had re 
mained Oaptaln Studleigh, | might have 
kept it until my death; but, as Earl of 
Linleigh, be 1s sure to claim me, either as 
his wife to live with him, or that he may 
sue me for a divorce."’ 

‘Pardon the question,” said Marie, ‘but 
would you live with him ?’ 

A dull red flush covered ber face. 

“If ever 1 loved anything on earth,’’ she 
cried passidMately, “it was my bhusband-- 
| have known no other love.” 

“What is it that you want me todo?’ 
asked Karlie. 








would be delay—that day should see the 
commencement of hls labor. Then he be- 
gan to think. Surely an ignorant, inex- 
perienoed girl could not have left home— 
have found herself a situation as governess 
without some one to help ber. 

Who would that some one be? One of 
her old school fellows? She had no more 
recent acquaintances. He bethougbt him- 
self of Mattie, always so quick, so bright, 
#0 intelligent, #0 ready to solve all difical- 
ties. He would go to her. 

He went, and Mattie wondered at the 
unusual gravity of his face. 

“] have been thinking of Doria,”’ be 
said, in anewer to her mute, reproechful 
glance. 

“] wonder, EKarie,” she said, “when you 
will think of anything else?” 

“I want toask you something, Mattie 
Sit down here; spare me two or three min- 
utes, Tell me, has itever seemed to you | 
that some one must have helped Doria, or 
she could not have found a situation as she 
did?” 

For one woment the kindly brows eyes | 
rested with a troubled glance on bia face, | 

“It has ooourred to be often,” she re- | 
plied, “but | can not imagine who should | 
do it” 

“Did she ever talk to you about any of 
ber old school-fellows ?’’ he asked. 

‘No, none in particular. Why, Earie, 
teil me what you are thinking about ?’ 

“I should havo some clew to her where 
abouts, I am convinoed, if I could but 
disoeover tbhat.”’ 

She looked steadily at bim. 

‘*‘Karie,”’ she asked, in a low, pained 
voloe, “are you still thinking of going in 
search of her?’ 

Hie rewembered the morning's tnter- 
view, and would have felt some little re 








“I want you to go and find her, No one 
loves her as you do, Love has keen in 

*tinots; you will find ber because you love 
her. Find her—teli her she w the Eari of 
Linieigh’s daugbter- that she must cous 
to take ber proper position tn the great 
world; but do uot tell her who is he- 
mother,.”’ 

“1 will obey you implioity,”” he replied. 
Then she raised ber fair, proud fave to 
his, 

“Mine is a strange Story, is it net?’ she 
askod. 

‘“Yoee—truth is stranger than feotion,’’ he 
replied. 


she continued, 
“Jt is not a good one,” he sald, frankly. 
She sintied at the honest reply. 


of the ‘gentloman aud poet.’ Aristocrat 
asl am, 1 aonot think any mau could 
have «a grander title. 
xuntioman | trust 
never betray it.’’ 

lie bowed low. 

“] would rather die,”’ be said 

“*] believe you implicitly. 
least, Iny instinct has not failed me 
safe iu trusting you. 


my secret 


gone ?’’ 


—that is all 1 know.’’ 


“Then do you also go abroad! Kemem 


heaven's sake, find 
back to Brackenside. 
here | 


her, and 
When she 
cau bear the re-t You 


wiii no 


Heaven speed you.’ 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“And it is a shameful story, te it not?’ | 


“You do not Know,” she said, “how my | 
heart bas turned to you since Doris spoke 


To your bhenor asa | 
you will 


This time, at 
Il am 
Now, tell me, bave 
you the faintest olue as to where Doris bas 


“Not the smallest; she bas gone abroad | 


quented by the Frenoh—then w Italy, For 


bring ber 
is once 


failme Write as offen as you cau; and don at 


lie felt bie own band Clasped in hers; 
then she placed a roll of bank notes in it 
The next moment she was gong and Karle 


| lief, 1f he could have shared the secret with 
| Mattie, but he said: 
“Yoa, | am still determined, and, to teil 


you @ secret that I do not intend telling | 
intend to go thie very) 


any one else, I 


| day.”’ 
He saw Ler lips whiten sad quiver as 
never struck bim that tbis quiet, kindly 
girl bad enshrined him in her heart of 
hearts. 

She was quicker of instinct when any 
wish of bis was in question than at any 
other time. Suddenly ebe raised her eyes 
to bis face, and he saw in them the dawn 
ofa new idea. 

“There ia one person,” she said, “whom 


very likely to have helped Durts.” 

“Who ts that?” he asked quickly. 

“The artist, Gregory Lesite " 

And they looked at each other in sileuce, 
| wach feellrig sure that the right chord had 
been struck. Then Karle said, gravely: 

‘Strange! but | never once thought of 
him.” 

“Doris talked so much to him while he 
| was here,’’ said Mattie, “and from bis naif- 
| bantering remarks, | think he understood 
thoroughly how wuoh she disliked the 
| monotony of home, He has very probe- 
bly found the situation for ber. 








“I should think 8o too but for one thing 
| —he isan honvurable wan, and he would 
not have helped her to run away from 
me,’”’ 


ber that po inoney, bo trouble, no toil 
must be Spared—she must be found. Go “Perhaps she deceived him. In any 
first to France—to the cities most fre- case, 1 think it worth trying,” sbe re 


plied. 

“Heaven bless you, Mattie,” said Karle 
“You are always right. Do not tell any 
one where I have gone, 
ODO, 
by one of the men 


t 
mother Giued by! 


to bave been”’ 


you marry Doris or not!” 


He wrote a few Simple words to bis 


mother, saying merely: 


though from sudden, sharp palin; but it) 


we bave quite overlooked, and whe | 


1 shall go to Lon- | 
I will send a note to my | 


tieaven bless you, wy dear sister who was 


‘*Who will be,’ cried Mattie, “whether 


‘Do not be alarmed at my absence 1 
cannot rest—I have gone to find Doris 1 
sha | write often, and return when 1 have 


sat there aloue, breathless and surprised, 
“l FEEL very much,” thought Karle, 
“# though I had been dreaming in 

one of the fairy cireiexs That proud, found her,” 
fair woman with such @ story; and she ‘Poor mother,’’ he said to himself with 
Doris’ mother, Doris, my goiden-haired ® Sigh, ‘‘l have given her nothing but sear- 
love, whom | have been loving, believing Tow of late.” 
her tw be some helpless waif or stray. Thon he went quietly to Quainten rail- 
Doris, belonging to the Studleighs and tne Way Station, and was just iu time to cateh 
proud Duke of Downsbury—what wilishe the train for London. 


say? Great heavens! what will she say | Gregory Leslie was astoniabed that even- 





lose sightof heragain. [did think that 


when you were married—you and she—! | 


might see more of her. She would be the 
wife of a poet whom we should all be 
proud to know. 


“Now listen to what I want from you, 


Rarle Moray. In all the wide world, you 
love Doris bewi Want youto find he: 
Yesterday | beard that ber fathor—my 
bhusvabd ° Ker & Per 1iee8 yOUuUDgU: 


when she learns this?’ |; ing at seeing Karle suddenly enter his 

Then the task before him might weil studio, and held out bis hand w him in 
have dismayed a braver man. He had to warmest welooime, 
find her. The whole world iay before Karle looked first 


————— 


say,” said Karle. “Is it the band of « loyal 
man?” 

“I have never been anything save loyal 
to you,” replied the artist, wondering more 
and more at Earle’s strange manner. “] 
shall understand you better in « short 
time,” he said. “How ill you look —your 
face ia quite changed.” 

“I bave been ill for some weeks,” ssid 
Karlie. “ am well now.” 

“And how are they all at Brackenside— 
the honest farmer and his kindly wile; 
bright, intelligent Miss Mattie; and last, 
though by no means least, my lovely 
model, Miss Innocence ?’’ 

“They are all weil at Brackenside,” 
Karle, evasively. _ 

But the artist looked keenly at him, and 
from the tone of his voice he felt sure that 
all was not weil. 

Then Earlesat down, and there was 
tew minutes’ silence. At length he roused 
bimeeilf with a sigh, 

“Mr Leslie,” be said, “when you were 
leaving Brackenside, you called we friend, 
and said that you would do anything to 
help me. 1 have come to proveif your 
words are true,”’ 

“I awa sure they are,” replied Mr. Leslie, 
as he looked pityingly on the worn, hag- 
gard face. “You may prove them in any 
way you will”? Then he smiled. “Has 
Miss Innocence been unkind to you, that 
you look 80 dull ?” 

‘*That does not sound as though he knew 
anything about ber going,” thought Karie; 
“aud it he does not, | am indeed at sea.” 

Them he iooked at the artist. It was au 
honest face, although the lips curled satiri- 


, cally, and there wasa gicam of miscbiel 


im the keen eyes, 

“Ie it @ lover’s quarrel, Karle?’ he 
asked. 

**No, it is more than that,” replied Karlie. 
“Tell me, Mr. Leslie, has Doris written to 
you since you left Brackenside ?"’ 

An expression of frank wonder came 
into the artiat’s face. 

“Yes,”’ he replied, “she wrote Ww me 
| twiee; each time it was to thank me for 
| papers end critiques that I had sent her.” 

“That ts all ?” said Earle. 

‘““Tuat is all, indeed. I did not preserve 
the letters. I bave a fatal habito! making 
pipe lights of them.”’ 

“Did she tell you, in those letters, that 
she was tired of Brackenside, Mr, Leslie?” 

“No; they were both written in excellent 
spirita, I thought. I do not remember 
that there was any mention of home or of 
any ue; in fact, I am sure there wes not.” 

“Did she ask you to belp ber to fiad « 
| situation 7?’ said Karle. 

“No, indeed, she never did. At Brack- 
euxide she pretended often enough to be 
tired of the place, and to want to go eles 
where, but 1 never paid auy serious atten- 
thon toit. You see, Karie, if you will love 
a woman who hasalithbe beauty of the 
rainbow, you must be content to abide by 
ail ber capiices. Iam sure she has dove 
something to pain you, Karle—tell me 


what itis?’ 
“1 will tell you,” said Earle, “At fret 


i thought that you had helped ber, bul 
now 1 believe 1 am mistaken. She has left 
home unknown to any of us. She has 
gone abroad as governess.” 

Gregory Leslie gave a little start of in- 
credulity and surprise. 

*“}one abroad,” he repeated; ‘Il can be 

heve that easily; but as governess, | can 
never imagine that.”’ 
| ‘She says so. She left two letters, and 
| bey both tell the same atory.”’ 
“If L believed it,” said Gregory Lesite, 
| “1 should most certainly say, Heaven help 
the chiidren taught by the fair Doris, Cae 
didiy speaking, I should not like w be 
one of them.’’ 

“You do not 
Leslie ?’’ 

“If you will bave me speak frankly, ! 
do aot. Of all the young ladies | have 
ever met, | think her the least likely & 
become a governess—by choice, that is” 

Earle looked at bim blankly. It bad 
never entered his mind to disbelieve what 
sbe had written. That threw a fresh light 
upon the matter. 

“Teil me ali about it,” the artist sald, 
after a few minutes. 

And Earie did as he was requested. Ure 
gory Leslie listened in silence. 

“] know nothing about it,” he said, #fer 
a time. “Itis quite natural that you should 
umagine that 1 did, but Ido not She bas 
never mentioned it to me. I understand 








believe it then, Mr. 








, him, and he had to search all over it Was | bis band, ey ee ee pe yp gnc ~ op arene 
| she in Italy, Spain, or France? or had she *“Oan I take it?’ he asked. “Ieit a loyal | ee ae ae ae np scheme, | 
| 6veu gone further away? He thought of hand?’ ’ j— © Sapa = hited 
the proud lady’s words—“Love has keen Gregory Leslie laughed aloud pa pete: yy ntl is one thing, aad 
instincts; you will find her because you ‘Bless the boy—the poet gbt te say Karie ” bave sworn to find her, and ! 
| ges rt , what does he mean ? her | will. Can you suggest to me 885 
- —— a Ss 7 Som Gee fmeéan, in ail simplicity ast wha feasibie or sensible plan of search ? 
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be uttered & little cry of amase, for 
Dt Leslie was looking at him witha 
Sened expression in his face. 
r'pesaid. “I have ouly just 
rof it You remember my picture 
qppocence’ ad 
“an” said Karle. 
«Well, there was « great deal of jealousy 
gmong mY comrades over that face. They 
wanted to know where I had found it, 
am wy model, whe: she lived. One 
canted just such a face fur his grand plo- 
yre of Juliet, another thought it the very 
tor his Marie Antoinette, in the 
wenn of her glory and beauty. Another 
that if he could but paint it as 
yeopeire, bie fortune would be made. 
: «Of course | would not, and did not 
ream for one moment of gratifying their 
rwsity. Perhaps the most curious 
vecag thom was Koss Glynlyn. He 
me to tell him, and was offended 
epen | refused. Now I remember that a 
we days ago be called upon ine ina state 
creal triumph; he had just returned 
om Italy.” 

«| bave found your model,’’ he said. 
“You need not have been so precise. I 
theaght no good would come of such 

“What model do you mean ?’’ I asked. 

“Your model of ‘Innocence,’ I have 
ewe the very face you oopied,’’ be re- 


“jedeed, where did you see it?” 

“In Italy, in a picture gallery at Fior- 
eo She is incomparably beautiful. But 
yew on earth you managed to induove her 
wet for ber portrait, | can not imagine. 
Toey say she is the most exclusive lady in 
Plerenve.”” 

“lndced,”’ | said, gravely. 

“Kistrue. I saw ber twice, onve in the 
guilery, and onoe in the carriage with her 
bestend."’ 

Tree I laughed aloud. 

“My dear Kosa,’’ I said, ‘1 have let you 
wander on because you have told me such 
amrange story; it really seemed quite sad 
» bwrrupt you. You are perfectly 
wrong. 

“Te begin with, the young lady whose 
fe l copied is young and unmarried; in 
tee stcond piace, | cau answer for it, she 
bas never been near Italy. She is, 1 know 
tr certain, preparing to marry a gentie- 
wan with whom | am weil! acquainted.”’ 

He looked sullen and unconvinced. 

“You may say what you will,” he re- 
terted, “I «wear it was the saine face.”’ 

“And 1] swear that it was not,” I re 
poet 

“Se the matter ended. But, Karle, could 
Ate that Ross Giynlyn spoke the truth— 
ai sbe is in Florence ?”’ 

“Bat be said that lady was married,” 
sa Earle, 

“Teat might bea mistake, It seems to 
ses ciew worth following up.”’ 

Aad Earle thought the same. 


CHAPTER XL, 
wf CALL this e coincidence,’’ said Cre- 
gory Lesiie, as the studio dvor 
opened and a gentloman entered — 
‘Serange coincidence. If | had read it 
@ssovel | should not have believed it” 

Rarie icoked up inquiringly as a band- 
“=e young man, with a clever, artistic 

‘tered the room. 

“Am la coincidence ?” inquired the 
wee comer. 

“I did not say thet; but, decidediy, your 
‘ang is one, Mr. Glyniyn. Allow me 
© Bteduce you—Mr. Moray.” 

Ba two gentiomen saluted each other 
seule, cach feeling attracted by the 


Leslie turned to his brother 


S. @ Strange that you should come in 
& “this minute, Ross. I was telling 


Spam how certain you were that vou 

7 the origina! of ‘ , 

emacs,” “ Innocence’ iv 
~e . 

— replied Ross. “You may 


m6 as nouch as you like. It is 
ey that I should make any mis- 
= — ‘ady 1 saw had precisely the 
a - ‘he pieture, It was the origt- 

a vr ber twin sister.’ 
no twin sister,” said Karle, in- 





y. 

= ’ 

We Gig KBow her, then,” continued 
rp yu. “1 assure you thet 1 made 
a Ae friend here may make | 
that ihe ao ee as bewill I am amazed 
Way tr my Kive me such little credit. 
Aad 4, - ~# i 7 4 it if it were not true? 
tens for io —s : possibly mistake that 
ady, 5 “yl — ’ if you know the young 
ae wha: a0 in &il probability corrobo 
Proves * * “@Y, Namely, that she is in 

ee 


x Said Karie, “for | am 


perfectly ignorant of her whereabouts.’’ 

Then be shook bande with the artist, for 
Kescemed to him every moment spent 
there was lessening bis chance of finding 
Doria 

He would start al once for Florence. it 
was a frail clew, after all, feebie and weak, 
yet well worth following. 

Of course it was all a mistake about her 
being married—she was a governess, not a 
married laiy; yet that mistake seemed to 
him of very little consequence. The only 
doubt was that, beving wade one mistake, 
was it likely the artist had made another ? 

*““Good-bye," said Gregory Leslie, in an- 
swer to the farewell words of Harie. ‘‘Good- 
bye; you will let me bear how you get 
ona.”’ 

Then he went. He never rested day or 
night until he was in Florence. Then, ex- 
hausted by the long Journey, he was com- 
pelied to seek repose. 

He did what was wisest and best in go- 
ing at once to the beat hotel, the one most 
frequented by the Muglish. There he 
made many inquirios. There were many 
English in Fiorence, but he did not bear of 
any young lady who was particularly 
beautiful. 

The people at the hotel spoke treely 
enough: they discussed every one and 
every thing, but he beard no allusion to 
any one who in the least degree resem bied 
Doria. 

When he wad rested himeelf Le began 
his search in Florence. At first it seemed 
quite hopeless, He went through the 
churches, though he owned to bhimeell 
that be need uot hope to find her there, 
He went almost daily t the privoipal 
places of public resort; uo evening passed 
without hia going to the opera, but be 
never caugnt sight of a face like hers, 

Ouce he followed a girl with golden hair 
all through the prineipal streets of Flor- 
ence; when be onme nearer to her, lw saw 
thatthe hair was neither so bright, sv 
siiky, nor so abundant as that of Doris. 
The girl turned ber face-—-it was not the 
fair, loveiy face of the gir! he worshiped. 

He spent many hours each day in the 
ploture galleries. Some of the fairest pic- 
ture bung before his eyes, yet he, whose 
love for art and beauly was #0 passionate, 
never even saw them. He feared to look 
at the pictures on the wall, lest he should 
miss one of the living faces. He saw 
many, bul among them he never saw 
bers. 

He spent « week in this fashion, aud then 
his heart began to fail him; it was impos- 
sibie that she should be in Florence, or 
surely before this be wust have seen her. 
He wrote to Gregory Lesiie and told him 
of bis failure. 

“Lam afraid either your fricud is wis 
taken or tbat she bas none away,’ he said. 
And if she pad gone, where was le to look 


pext? 
Then be betbought himself if he could 


get an introduction t) some of the princt- 
pal houses in) Florence; then if any party 
or fete were given, he should be sure to 
see her. 

Keven inthis he succeeded. With the 
help of tiregory Lasihe he was introduced 
to some of the beat houses in Florence, He 
met many Huglish—he heard nothing of 
Doris 

Peopie thought he had a wonderful fancy; 
whenever be heard of any English 
children, he never rested until he had 
seen them. Some one told him that Lady 
Cloamel! had three nice little girls; his 
heart beat bigh and fast; perhaps Doris 
was the governess Doris lived, Doris 
lived! He armed bimeelf with some 
pretty sketches, and then asked = peruils- 
sion to see the jittic ladies 

Lady Cloamel! was much gratified. 

“Tell the governess to come with them,” 
ashe said to the servant who went in search 
of then. 

And Karle sat down with a white face 
and beating beart It was alla waste of 
emotion. 

When the governess did ccme in, she 
was ugly and gray-haired. 

Poor Farle! be had to endure wany 
such disappointments, 

‘She is net in Florenes,’’ he said to him- 
self at last. ‘“‘I must go eleewhers,’’ 

It was not until ihe hope was destroyed 
that be knew how strong it Lad beep. 
The disappurntment was bitter in the ex- 
treme. 

He woke one worning resolved upon 
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leaving Florence the next day. The sun | 


was shining, the birds singing; his 
thoughts few to Engiand and the sweet 


summer marning When 26 had wandered 
threugh the green anes and fields with 
ais ve hate neart was Leavy r6 raised 
bis despairing eyes to the bright heavens 


and woudered hoe ng Wan Last 


, 


The morning wae 


fair and balmy; be | tit 


thought that the alr would refresh biw, 
and perhaps when he felt less jaded and 
tired some inspiration might come to him 
where to search next; so be walked through 
the gay streets of sunny Florence until he 
came to the lovely banks of the Arno. 
The scene was so fair—the pretty vilias 
shiuing through the trees. 

He walked along till he came to a green 
path shaded by trees whose huge branches 
touched the water; there he sat down to 
rest. Ob! thank Heaven for that few min- 
utes’ rest, Le laid his head against the 
trunk of a tree and bared bis brow to the 
fresh, sweet breese. 

He had been there sume little time when 
the sound of a woman's voice aroused bim 
—the sweet, laughiag tones of a women's 
voloe, 

“You may leave me,” it said. “I shall 
not run away. | shall enjoy a rest by the 
river.”’ 

Dear Heaven! what voice was it? It 
touched the very depths of his heart, and 
sent a orimeon flush to his brow. For one 
short moment be thought he was back 
again in the woods of Quainion. Then his 
heart seemed to stop beating; he leaned, 
white, almost senseless, against the trees; 
then he heard it again. 

“Do not forget my flowers, and remem- 
ber the box for Sataneila.’ It is one of my 
favorite operas. Au revolr.”’ 

Then there was a sound of some one 
walking down the river bank, the rustle 
of a silken dress, the half-song, balf-uur- 
wur of a laughing volo. He saw a shadow 
fail between himecif and the sunshine, 
Oh, Heaven I oould it be she ? 

He drew aside the sheltering vranches 
and looked out There, on the bank below 
him, sata young girl. At first he could 
ouly distinguish the rich dreas of violet 
silk aud black lace; then, when the mist 
cleared before Lis eyes, and he saw a pro- 
fusion of golden halr shining Uke the aun, 
then he went toward ber 

Ob, blessed sky above! Ob, shining suu! 
Ob, Howing river! Oh, great and merol- 
ful Heaven ! was it sho f 

Nearer, and wore like the shadow of « 
oouilug fate, he crept. NStuli she never 
moved. She sung of love that was never 
to die. Nearer and uearer be could see 
the white, arched neck, whose graceful 
turn be would Lave reougnised au y where, 
Nearer still, and he latd his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Doris,’ he satd 

Sue turned quickly round. It was she! 

Hie will never forget the gxbhastly pallor 
thateame over her face She startod up 
with « dremiful ory. 

“Karle! Marlee! bave you come to kill 
me,” 

It Was Sotue micmments before be could 
reply. Barth and sky sesmed to moet; 
the rippie of the river wases a roar of 
water iu his oars, 

His first impulse bat been a Neroe one 
Hoe, worn, haggard, heart broken; she, 
brighter, fairer than ever, singling on the 
banks of the sunny Aroo. Then he looked 
sleadily at her 

“No,” he satd, stowly; “Tl have not eome 
to kill you; | de not wish to kill you 
Death could not deal out such torture axa 
your hands Have dealt out to me.”’ 

“Poor Karle,”’ she sald, pityingly; but 
the pity was more than be could bear, 

“| am sent here,’ be continued, “by 
those who Lbavearight & send. JI do not 
need pity.” 

Kut she looked into his changod faos, 

“Poor Earle,” she repeated; end the 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tux Dares Hankvaest.—Kgypt ts the 
favored country of the date, and it te said 
that more than two millions and a balf of 
palms are there registcred as fruit- bearing 
trees, and asa single tree will sometimes 
bear as much as four hundred weight of 
dates..quoted last year at $12 50in Lon- 
don, but this year, from over abundant 
supplies, not worth half—it may be seen 
what an important matter to the Egyptian 
fellah is his date harvest. 

Tus Gorpian Knot.—The Gordian knot 
is said to have been made ofthe thongs 
that served as harness to the wagon of 
Gordius, a husbandman, sflerwards King 
of Phrygia. Whosoever loosed this knot, 
the ends of which were not discoverable, 
the oracle declared should be ruler of Per- 
ula. Alexander the Great cut away the 
knot with his sword until he found the 
ends of tt, and thus—in a military sense at 
least—interpreted the oracle 380 B.C. 


His Sautr.— When we say of an idle fel- 
low that he does not “earn his salt’ or is 
‘not worth bis salt,"’ we unoonscioualy 
allude to an aneient custom among the 
Komans who considered aman to be in 
possession of a “salary’’ who received a 
‘salarium’’—allowanoce of salt-money or 
of salt wherewith to savor his food. Thus 
the Roman soldiers who worked at the 
salt-mines were pald for their labor in salt, 
and henoe arises the word ‘‘aalary."’ 


InN JAVAN.--Wages and salaries are low 
in Japan; living is correspondingly as 
cheap, HKecooent statistics about the suis 
expended by merchants, manufacturers 
and farmers show this. The statistion di- 
vide them into three categories, soocording 
to their wealth. A merchant, manufact- 
urer or gontioman farmer of the first clara 
spends on an average $40 a year, in second 
clase $26, in third class $16. A wedding 
costs in the first class, on an average, $120, 
in the seoond $60, In the third class €146, 
Burials oost $40, M0 and $7, respectively. 


In Kine.—-You have often notieed the 
many tinted bare and bands that rise in 
the shape of ‘forked tongues of flame’ 
from wood burning in the grate. It is ten 
to one, however, that you never have 
thought lo figure on the cause of the varie- 
gatod ues presented by the Hames, To 
bring the matter quickly to the point, we 
wili say that the many colors are the re- 
sult of combustion among the different 
elements of the wood. The light blue is 
from the bLydrogen sad the white from 
the oarbon, the violet is from the mange- 
nose, the red frou: the magnesia and the 
yellow from the soda, which are coustita- 
ent parts of the wood. 


Youu Cnhows Nature tella a tale of « 
palrof rooks, evidently young birds, thas 
strove in vain to build « mest The wind 
each time blew the foundations down 
while the rooks, which fly far for nest 
matoriale tustead of taking those clome at 
hand, were awny At last, despairing of 
building «a home by loyitiimate means, 
they fell upon «a completed nest of another 
pair while the Owner wore absent, tore it 
to pieces, and built a nest foundation that 
would stand tn the wind Then they 
made a superstructure in the clumsy and 


| inexperienced way that young birds» 


tone of ber voice waa se Kind that for one | 


moment be shuddered with dread. 
“Tmuset speak to you, Doris. | bave 
beey long io Muding you 
“Karle,” she interrupted, ‘whet bas 
brought you here? Lam not surprised. 
I bave always felt that, sooner or later, | 


here?’ 
“] have something to tell you,’’ he re- 


world over, but | would never have re- 
turned without seelag you.” 

“Mut why, of «all other places, did you 
think of Florence ?"’ she asked. 

Then it seemed to bim that she was 
simply trying to gain Umge, and to avoid 
what he had to say 

“Doris, | have come ex proasly to laik Ww 
you. Why I chose Florence matters but 
little; nothing matters between us eacept 
what I have to say.’ 

“Oh, Karrie,’ she criet, “Il was so tired 
of Brack enside, | could not stay.” 

“Never mind Krackonside; we will not 
discuss itunew. Will you sit down bere 
Doris, while I tell y Iny message 7 


f 
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sliways do, 


NTRBANGE FRIKNDOH IP. The pelnter 
Kizzl formed friendships with all sorts of 
avimals, and he fillad ha house with 
aquirrels, monkeys, Angora cata, ‘iwart 
aseon, ho youls, and Filba ponies. Heslde 
all these he had an evorticus raven which 


| yravely strode about among the antiuuais 


| pe if it were the exbibitor of this Noah's 
should see you. What has brought you | 


ark. When any one knoeked at the outer 


| door, the raven called “Come in!’ in « 


|} loud volee 
“| would have travers! the wide | 
see | Bastiio, made «a friend of « spider, which 


Volisson, contined tu the 


lhe tamed. The yonier one day, seeing 


Velingou take pleasure tu contemplating 
the insect, crushed it under his foot, and 
left the prisoner distressed and tmelan 
choly at the loss of his friend. Latude, ia 
the saui6 prison, made coup panions of soune 
dix -and-twonty rate whe inhabited hiscei! 
He yave @®ach of thew « Dams, and they 
learned to come to bin at iis call, He fed 


them, played with them, and they grentiy 


relieved the dreariness of his aprivilty 
But Latude made friende of rata only from 
necomality The Mar juls de Mon tes pas 

perfect freedom f cl ( ai the extra 
rdinary taste lo amuse! neeif with u w 
w . s ar e aof 
\ ~ ‘ , ra 
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CHAPTER XXX 


y ERALD hesitated. He knew that Mr. 
Harling was not dying ts beave Mins 
J (irace’s portran, and otter 
was prompted by paternal gratitude; he | 
hesitated and was inclined vw refuse; then, | 


(CON TINURE ) 


that the 


he thought, “What «a charming picture | 
Miss Grace would make!" and said 
‘Certainly; but, pardon ue, you have 


no proof of my capacity.” 
“I never yet found a brave man a brag 


wart or a traud,” swid the oid gentleman, 
laconteally. “And I have every con 
fidence in your ability to carry out eny 


thing you undertake, 
for a little time- the 
and--and Interesting.” 
Ure ae he epoke 

“And we are vot tied for 
weare just wandering abeut a 


We eball stay here 
ous pretty, 
the 


place le 
He stared at 
In 


, — 
iOonila:s 


time fact, | 


do when they come back to the old ooun- 


tly Hlow soon cms i get to work ?"’ 


“As soon as | can procure materials ? 
wald (roraid ‘tT will ge int Biagford to 
worrow and buy th u--to morrow morn 
lig.” 

“Very well then sait Mr. Harling 


' 


“tbat s settled. 
‘Oh, you'd better wait ti! 
fiulshed,”’ amid fierald, with hb 


Aste the prce—— 
the picture's 


is tpfeetious 


lettiah “And then Tioape you won't pay 
meonly what its worth 
The old gentioman eyed hia -«t rewdly. 
‘Don't undervalue yours be said 
ian waste Of Utne ane later, see@tog that 
there s plenty of people will de il for you, | 
(4 «nd might! He shook (reera’d’s hand 


heartily, ama tramped uy the stairs, but 
balf-way up he paused, and looked round 
“Lthink you estd you diin’t know this 
piece atall” 
Not at all,” assented Gerald. 


“Ob, Just@ea, | thought, if you «did, you 


might show us round: it looks interest 
ing.” 

“tHlow do you know’? trerald asked 
witbhes laugh “You haven't seen very 
tuch of it . 

Mr. Harling laughed ta response, and 
looked rather confused 

“Justso! Justso!’ be said, and went 
on his way 

Kefore the father and CGsughter were 


down the next morning, Gerald started 
for Biagford. He was foriunate enough to 
fond aman whe dealt in artist's materials 
snd be purchased the necessary tools for 
the work which had so slrangely acd 
romentically faiien into bis bands 

When he got back to tbe ‘Golden 
Harp,’ as the inn et Lartree was called, be 


saw Mr. tariing standing outside tbe 
door, with bis pipe in his mouth, as if 
awaiting bin. 

“You don’t let the grass grow under 
your feet, Mr. Wayre, be said, as be 
eyed the parcel uoder Gerald's arm. 

“Well, you see, a man can't live on 


grass,’’ said Cierald. “Hiow 
this morning? 
enough to give me a silting 
but 1 must not worry her—— 


is Miss Harling 


lhope she will be wei! 


afier lunct; 


“Ob, she ll be ready,”’ ssid Mr Harling 
‘She likes the idea’ Hetried t kK as 
if she bad suggested it I ave bee 
ia x a ~ r . = . ie 
ee . 

~ - eles 
gas ¥ “ = re a 


renging Lis materials ina cosy little «it- 
tingroogm, 
waged, and into which he bad led the way. 


THE SATURDAY 


- 


which Mr. Harling bad en- 


“Eb? Ob, yen, yes! I’ve been baving 


a talk with some of the old inbabitants.” 


“Aud found the old inhabitants as un- 


comm anicative and stapid as ususi, | sup- 


poss,” sald Gerald. “It's extraordinary 
what a beap of things the cld inhabitant 
can manage Ww forget.”’ 

*“Well—yes,” assented the old gentle 
man thoughtfully. ‘He does :'t appear to 
rewember anything excepting bis attack 
of measies atthe age of seven. All be 
tween that and the present isa blank.’ 

He spoke as if he were disa; pointed 


| zoout something. 


“Ab, well, tine works changes! You'll 


give us the pleasure of your company at 
| lunch, Mr. Wayre?’’ 


Bat Gerald deciined, expiainiog that be 
head got a crust of bread and cheese at 
Biegiord, and that he would prepare bis 


| can Vas, 80 as to be ready when Miss Har- 


ling was ready for him. 


After lunch Mr. Harling gave Sita 


eall, aud be wentin. It was evideut iat 
the luggage bed come from Blagford, for 
Miss ltiarling was attired in her on 


clothes; aud very pretiy and graceful she 


looked, Gerald thought Soe greeted him 
with a littie blush, and said yes, sb was 


quite ready. 
‘Gerald set up bis portable ease! in & good 
lighs, aod placed a chair lor her. 


“I'm only golvg to pamt the ball fgure,”’ 


be said. “So l'li bave all the ight | car 
on your face, May 1——? Tuanks!” ana 
he posed her. 

The color deepened in ber singularly 


fair face nod her eyes were downeasst, as ibe 
turved ber this way and that, onl be bad 


got the required posiuon, 


“DT suppose lam to look pitasant? Ans 
I to sinile?” 
‘Look natural,”’ said Geraid. “Thal eis 
ve pleasant enough Miss Harling. 
Mr. Harliug chucklod 
“You've learnt one ball of the portra: 
painter's art, anyuew, Mr Wayre,”’ Le 
sald, “the artof Mattery 
“No, sald Crerald, candidly. ‘It was 
ouly Wy Way of GX pres ing satistacts 
| with my subject, and my Cocpair of duing 
| it justice.”’ 
“You oughtto be able to lool pleasant 


aller that, Girace,’’ said the old gentlemen, 


much amused, 


aud Mr 
Hardling wa'ched willh Keen interest, stud 


(eerald began lhe rougi sketch: 


“ ralber surprised approval. 
“You Mr. 
(arace T’ he said, as he filled bis own pipe 
“My daughter's used to bo bDaeeu. 
‘Thanks; presently.’ 
sorbed indus work, ‘Piewse loon straight 
| beforé you, Miss (irace.”’ 


Can smoke, Wayre, eh, 


sweicl te@fall, «at 


(irace had felt her eyes heavy under tis 


abelractet gaze, but she raised them obed 
j fontly, ber color coming and golug in ex 
} (yu Se rose tints 
(ierald worked on 

| He eye 


audacity whieh is one 


quicsSly ane 


that 


Mrisnay 


had « keen ana 
of 


i" ASOT COLE, fal i 


pecuilar 


the artiets u 


valualbie the face a~ it 
wrew Upon the canvas interested niui. 


Presently he was conscious of a strange 


feeling. It seemed to him that he had 
seenthe tees «f one that bore « resem 
biance to It, before, and he psusetin bis 
work aud «started at bis sketch. 

“Auything wre: gg?’ asked Mr. Harling, 
who was luinensely tuterested in every 
stroke, 

“No, uo!’ said Gerald N-ithing-—ex 
cepling, of course, that | am more sure 
every moment that | shall om per pe 
trate @ lity lon Miss tiarling 

“Hom ! doeen't look like 1. ree arked 
her father. 

“You bave ben atroad some tine? 
asked ‘Cierald, thoughttully Surely be 
could bot bave met the Ritiacad f{ reeotte L 
her! 

“Ali my life, replied the old KUptle 


man. “Twent to Australia a bey, avd 
came back afew weeks ago. Y OOK as 
if you bad been abroad a gixai desi, Mr 
Wayre. Is that sor’ 

Yes,’ said Gerald. “1 ran aWay lo sea 
when I wasa lad, and have Ween wander. 
ing ever since,”’ 

Mr. liarling glanced at hia qyulicaely 
“Your people are English ! be said : 


“I— believe 8o,"’ said Gerald. “The faci 
is, | scarcely know. I was bri ughi u; 
by some people who bad ad pted me. 


They lived at a place called Worsiey. near 


S uthampton—I suppose it was s-<« ° 


Le 


much of shipping that gave wea taste ° 
the sea. | waer very apr a x 
nA 
M iar gt Te ~ ~ 
Y« were ar pha ? a 
era ided a) “¢ 


sibie, for luever knew my mether and 
fathe:,"’ he seid, very quietly. | 
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“And these people, whatdid you vay | 
their name was?” | 


Geeraid bad not mentioned their pame, 
but be gave it absently. 

* Porson,” he said. J 

“Ab, yes,” ssid Mr. Harling. ‘‘Tuey | 


weren't good to you?” 

* Well, scarcely that 
make a bolt of it.”’ 

“You must have been glad to see your 
friends when you came back,’’ remarked 
Mr. Harling, in a casual voice. 

“I baven’t any,”’ said Gerald. ‘The 
Porsone were living, are alive still, and I | 
wes gisd to see them; but there was no one — 
elise. | baven’t a relation in the world, 
that i know of. | am afraid you mustn’t 
| ok quite so grave, Miss Harling.”’ 

Grace started, and blushed; then Gerald, | 
afraid that she was getting vored and tired, 
began telling them some of bis ad ventures, © 
vory much a8 he bad told tuem to Claire 
Awa ibe girl listened with rapt attention, 
her lace responding, iike a musical instru- 


But | feit tree to 


eit, to tae touch of bis wood, 
Ai time be made her smile—and tbe 
fair lecu was rendered beautiful by the 


smilie, aud uow again he mage ber shud- 
ver; Lui ne ekated rapidly over perils and 
privations, end awelton the humorous 
side uf lve life's story as nuch as possibie, 
it ts scarcely uscessary to say that he said 


nothing of Court Regna. That was a 
~ealed page of the book. | 
Ohcee or twice Bhe Was 60 absorbed and 


ntierested tuat she flurgot ber duties as a 
eliter aud moved her bead round to bim, 
aud Greerald bad to goto ber aod put ber 
straight again. 

lie did itin the most meéechapical wey, 
avdasif he were adjustipg alsy figure, 


bul every Ume be touched her the color 
rose to ber face and Ler breatb came and 
wertiuafultering way. 

* You've bad an eventful career iora 
yeung mas, Mr. Wayre,” said Mr. Harr 
sing 


Gieraid lookeu at Lim with some sur- 
He had thought that the oid gentle 
twoan hal scarcely been iistening. 
“You ought to bave wade 5 our fortune.” 
tsoraid laughed. “A roliiug stone gath 
€.8 no woss,”’ 


rice 
: ' 


“I den t know,” said Mr. Harling. “I’ve — 


been on the roll all my life, but I’m thank 
Tui to say thet | Lave gathered a littie 
moses."’ He spoke quite modestly, apd 
Without atrace of bragging. “That's why 
i bave come Lbome,’’ he went on, simply. 
~Weali come bome when we've mace our 
pule, don’t we?”’ 

(reraid nodded. 

“J's glad to hear it,” be said. “Il hope 
lo make mine sume day,’ be added, but 
Whihoui much eagerness; for the thought 
Cashed through hii that ali the mouey in 
the world would not bring tim the only 
ihbiug be wanted. Surely it was not be- 
cause be was ,oor that Claire had refused 
ena disaiissed him ! 

“tthipk you will,” said Harling, quiet 
“iS mostly @ matter of luca, after 
} grubbed on for years, uutil 1 came 
Gpou the Buiterfly Mine.” 

Now, west peopie who bave to do with 
mibing bave heard of the wonderful But- 
terfy, and (reraid opened bis eyes, 

“The Butterfly!’ he exclaimed, 
much interes ‘You were in that!’ 
sald Mr. Harling, quietiy. 
treraid looked at bim aud iaugned. 


-) 


mia 


with 


*1 found , 


li, 


“Il congraiulate you,” be said. There 
mus. be milijons in it!’ 
“There are,’ assented the oid gentle 


lnuab, as uuletly as before, 

Miss (rrace Hdgetied snd moved, so that 
(sereid bad Lo stop. 

“I do hope you aré uot going te 
money!’ she said, almost Irrilably. 
haie the sound of (be word !’ 


laik 
se] 


“All rigut, my dear!’ said 
wilhallata her's iweekness “I, cropped 
oul ln & batural way.’’ He turned to 
Veraid. “My daugbter has a horrer of 
Gelbg Woupot purse proud,’’ be +X plained, 
Bp gelicaiiy. 

“You see, mel seme of the 
specimens of the self made peopis, and— 
we, Grace doeen’tiike the make, and is 
afraid that people wili think we're Slsuu ped 
Wilh lhe sauce mark. So we avoid ihe 
subjcot, Mr. Wayre.’ 

‘eeraid siuuilied. 

“I understand,’’ be said. 


ber lather, 


we have 


“And yet it is 


the ove subject most per ple are reaily 
foud of.’ 

“Then we are excepllons, piease, Mr 
W ayre,”’ seid Mies G BoC, BitmCS. plain 
live! ¥. 

i - fathe 

y s*+ 
a ‘ is 
v 
New Au ) + J 


_them increased as he 


| “I wall stay 


ered the wonderful Butte; 


fy mw 
millionaire, or very nearly one: pet ore 
unlike most mil he avoid “~ 


topic of money, alluded to his 

gotien wealth baif shamefaced| 

no treces of i atout hic: in sr 

fine clothes or jeweiry. = 
Both father and daughter w Plain) 

‘ere 

dressed, and were quite free from 4 

hint of ostentation. Gersid’s inoue © 

work. Bi 
Presently be noticed that 

looked tired. —e 
“That will do for to-day, Mise 


hessid. “I am afraid | have worn 
out! Artisia bave no fee! ings— where their 


| Sitters are concerned.” 


“I am not tired,”’ she said, with 8 emil 
tike this as long as you like,” 


“ W bich is not ove mowent longer,” be 


| said, firmly, a be laid down bis brush. 


She looked at him Kratefully, and Geraid 
put bis things aside and went out. oh 

“That's young feliow’s a born gentie. 
man, Grace,”’ rewarked Mr, Harling, ea:- 
phatically. She was standing by the win. 
dow, watching Gerald striding aiong the 
roed, and she did not turn her head 

“Have you only just discovered thai, 
father 7" she said, very quietly. 

“A born gentieu:an,"’ responded the old 
man, ‘for ail he’s poor and struggiing.” 

“Was it because he was poor and strug. 
Kling that you found it necessary to tei 
bim that we were rich—disgustingly rich?” 
356 said, with dangerous sweetness. 

Mr. Harling reddened. 

“You’re hard upon me, Grace it 
siipped out unawares, and before | knew 
it You don’t think | was bragging 
Grace!” 

*»o, po!’ she said, more gently. “But 
—law serry.” And she leit the room. 

The portrait was resumed tbe next day, 
and the next. Every morning she vs 
posed by the window, and Gerald worked 
at the canvas. Sometimes Mr. Harling 
was preeent, but very often be left then 
alune together—Gerald wai a geutiemas, 
and could be trusted—or strolled tn aod 
out, taking his pipe from his mouth tc 
cifer some criticism or express bis sp 
proval. 

For the pu:.rait promised to bes god 
ope, and, in consequence, Gerald we 
quite abvorbed in it So absorbed that be 
did not know that kis sitter’s eyes oftes 
dwelt upon bim with « dreamy tender 
ness, to be turned away swiftly when be 
looked up. 

And even if be caught her gaze be 
would not have suspected the truth, that 
love was growing, springing up like ewe 
tropical plant with amazing growth, with 
in her be rt; for Gerald was the least van 
of men. 

How could she help toving bim! There 
waea powerful charm io (that frank sod 
genial wanper of his, and be was stroog 
and handsome to boot! 

Day after day sbe spent bours with bia, 
was brought under the spell of his wan-y 
tenderness, the charm uo! 18 dark eye 
wilh the wysterious sadness lurking © 
tLe.a, the music of his voice, whieb - 
came more wusicai when be addres 
wome: — gentle or sim pie 

His very unconsciousness of bis wee 
over her onty beiped io increase aud ip 
tensily it, and so came bo pass ane 
lived ouly when be was present, and spe 
the weary hours of uis absence thinking 
of bina. 

As the picture grew und 
resemblance to some face 
forgotten became wore distinct & 
and oue day he said, abseutiy— 

“I wooder who it was?” 

She was looking at Lin, 
he spoke, and averted ber Kez* J 

“Who what was?” she asked * boy 

» | dor 
talk in your sleep, Mr. Wayre: mat 
know whetber you know it, but you? 
aloud then.” 

“Dia 17? Le said, with » augh 
your pardon. It is very straug® 

are like someone 1 have see; —_ 
ing, and | can’t think whet yg dca 

“That is strange,” sbe s4id, rele 
think you can have met 6by uf wh 
tions. They areali iu Australla— aa 

on wy mother’s side. MY father ye 
Eugiisb, but be bas vot & und pote 
though he seems to be alway oaeass 
then. 

“I fancy be ca 8 ut 
may be inthis partof the #0" | 


er bis band, We 
he bad seen abd 


“] be 
put yor 
Har 


bas ap : 


«i 
, 
’ 
‘ 


be does not say a: De® 


he Las 


Dee! - 


Znow 


Lhis neigh vornun 
who it was? 


k bis . 


se ceiG Si 


‘Was ilt se wan ora * 


bil. 


and started #s 
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‘A women, i think.”’ 
uWas she pretty 


ot course,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 


wa 


“jen 


: plosbed, and gianced at bim 
’ that rather too obvious ?"" she 


es your pardon ? Ob, I see! Well, 
Mies Harling, You have a looking-giass in 
soar room, | expect.” 
The blush deepened, and her eyes were 
ast down , 

“You are not ¢ ffended, I hope?’ he said, 

op I am an ar- 
jogeticailly. “Perhaps as 

a may be allowed to remark that—I 
sm satisfied with my snbject. You are 
pot angry 7" 

“No; | ought to be,” she said. 

Gerald laughed. 

«[ don tknow. Most women would be 
pieased, wouldn't they ?”’ 

“|t depends upon who says it,”’ she said, 
malow voice. 

‘Ob, well, I'm priviieged,”” he re 

Sbe jooked at him quickly, and, with a 
uttie catch in her voice, said — 

“Privileged— you ?”" 

“Asan artist,’ he said, innocently. 

She turned her head away, and the coior 
faded from her face. 


I beg your pardon, but you have | 


moved,” be said. “One moment—that’s 
not quite ss you were, Allow me,’’—ail 
unecorscionsly, a8 if she were tLe usual lay 
figure, be, gentiy enough, put her in the 
fermen position. Hia band scarcely touched 


ber, but she fell strembling, her lips | 


quivered, and her eyes closed. 

He thought she was going to faint, and 
jooked at ber, an‘ then round the room, 
withalla man’salarm and Heaven for 
saken hei plessness 


! 


was much interested. 

“I’ve got some sketches somewhere,” 
said Gerald. ‘Wait a woment.” 

He went up to bis room, and came down 
again with some papers, and pulled cut 
the sketch he had aliuded to, and the two 
men talked for time, then went out to look 
at the night. 

Grace rose, and moved about the room 
with the restiessness «f a girl in her con- 
dition—just waiting for the man she loved 
to come back and bring the light of hia 
presence with him. 

Her eye fell upon the sketches, and she 
took them up eageriy. They were his, 
bad been drawn by hiahand, were instinct 
of him. 

She turned them overone by one, ad 


strong, drawing, the faculty which made 
th m, slight though they were, impres 
sive; then, suddenly, she started, and her 
fingers closed over one ake ch. 

it was the picture of a girl on horseback. 
Oaly a pencil drawing, but so lifelike « 
eloquent, 80 strongly endowed with real- 
ity, that It was almost asif the live cir! 
and the live horse siood before her. 

A woman's instinct isa wondsrfui and 
mysterious thing. It rareiy fails. As she 





| Seemed to contract under the gripoft an 
| ley nand. She scanned the beautiful teat 
ures, the graceful figure, with an agonized 
rerutiny 

‘Or, she is beautiful, beautiful!’ she 
moanéd, with dry lips “it is she—she 
who stands between us!’ 

The room grew indistinct, and seemed 
to be whirling round her; she dropped tbe 
sketches in a disordered beap, and ciuteh 
ing the table with both hands sobbed 


Hot when Mr. Harling camein a fee 


| 
‘What a brute lam! You are tired out! | “Father! Father!’ 
| 


I'd forgotten the time you have been sit 
ling bere! Don't faint! Yea, ['mabratel!”’ | 

“No, no!’ she said, and she stretched | 
cut ber arm as if to stop him from ringing 
thebell. “I am not faint; only—only a 
little tired; | don’t think Tam even that! 
And—and please don’t cal! yourseli names. 
i—I—don't like to hear it. 

Her biue eyes, still moist, looked up 
into his with that 6xpresasion which is the 
mest dangerous a woman ean wear—ihe 
look of eppealing tenderness and veiled 
admiration. 

Soe was very beautiful at that moment 
—woman is at her Lest when love is throb- 
bing at her heart and shining through her 
eyes—but Gerad was untouched. There 
was no heartin his besom to be touched; 
Claire Sartoris had taken it thence months 
ago. 

“That's nonsense,”’ he said, as a brother 
might speak toa sister. “You are tired, 
and you shan'tsit any longer! Why, you 
aré quite pale——”’ 





‘lam not pale! she declared. “Please | 
goon!” but her hand still lingered, ab, so 
orngly, on his strong arm, and the blue 
eye—Heavenivy biue, with lovs’s own 
arure— looked up into his, 

‘eraid thought, “how pretty she is! 1 
seall never do ber justice!’ and that was 
ail. 

“Ishan't jwint you any more today,” 
be said, 

“You—you are obstinate!” she mur- 
mured. 


“I'm a perfect mule when | like!’ he 


‘ ia? 
“4. “Come into the open air—it’s not so 
Ag cold. Here, put this round you.”’ 
‘*raught up one of the awful antimacaes 


‘and threw it round her. “iI wet 
your faiherto take you fora drive this 
‘fernoon. I've kept you indoors all theae 
fine mornings, Yea, l’m « brute, and that 
JOSt deseri ten me,’’ 

She iet him take her out, and s! 6 leant 
{pon hisarm. And he was very tender 
aad gentle with her. The women who 
reads these lines will understand how 
that Very ventieness and tenderness in 
— pain and the wordless !onging 

, * beart—the man reader wiil not. 
Pho aflernoon they went fora drive, 
mea a? bat gained a great influence 
. thin ' sriing, and bad only to suggest 
They a ) eneere its accomplishment. 
oa pol toreugh the lovely Irish 
them a me ‘‘6rald, who accompanied 

yS*PaUaled upon the beauty of the 


*enery: §,:)+ 
ae Y; bat race's eyes were more often 
his fare 1: 
othe we than onthe emerald-green 
ea t 
2088. « 1 Violet hilis. 
He di- 
4iDec t 
he .». them that night—asarule 
ine their in Vitations —and ail 
gt ' 
. ®T thoae ae eyes soug!t 
e's 6 erte w he 
in « af er es ? 
ak 
; hbeair and listened, * : 
; . = ‘eraid’s and her fath 
Valk 
*efaid 


* = @ a 
“Speaking of some old ruins 


minutes afterwards, they found her lying 
back in the chair as they had eft her, and 
apparentiy, asieap. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


lessly, and in doing #9 let one fall to 

the ground. it was Ciaire’s por 
trait. He picked it up, and his face went 
crimeon and then pale, and hé stool as if 
suddenly overwhelmed by sone sharp! y 


ERALD gathered up thesketches care 
( \ 


| awakened nemory: 


He did not see bat (irace was looking at 
him, ber face lined with pain; indeed, be 
seemed forthe moment to bave fergotten 
the presence of the other two. 

Recovering bis composure, be thrust the 
sketch in the breast-pocket of his cmt, and 
resumed the conversation; but he talked 


|} absently, and soon afierwarcs sau: go wl- 


nil t. 

Woenhe gotup to his reom, he tock 
the skete) from hie pocket and with m 
came out the papers he had found in the 
old puréaa at Court Regna He looked at 


miring, though she was no artist, the bold, | 


locked at the drawing, Grace's heart | 


| they lose their colcr, they lose their ali! I 
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| respondence with her. 
“Not that I need be afraid,” he thought, 
| sadly. “She will, no doubt, tell Mr. Sapley 
| to acanowledge them, just rs she told him 
to send me that confounded cheque !”’ 
The si:ting that morning was « failure. 

Miss Girace seemed to have lost interest in 
the picture, or to be out-of sorts; and (er- 
| ald, brooding over Ciaire, felt as if be 
| conld not work. 
| (race was very docile and gentie, and sat 
| as }@ told her, but her face was quite cot- 
| orless, and there was « dull look of pain 
| snd weariness in her eyes which was quite 
| strangetohim. She did not steal covert 
| giar ces at bim this morning, but pare 
straight before ber like one ina dream, 
and a ead one, and when he «poke she did 
net turn her head withthe quick atten- 
tion, and the prompt emile, which she had 
| bitherto accorded bim, but kept her eyes 

fixed on the opposite wall. 
| Her changed manner puzzied snd 
| troubled Gerald. He wondered whether 
| he had said ordone anything to offend 
| ber, and once be stopped in his work, and 

looked at hér with fixed attention. Asif 
| she felt the intentness of his geze, she 
eatd, without turning her eyes to him— 

“Is there anything the matter, Mr. 
Wayre?”’ 

“I was wondering whether | might 
venture to axk that question, Mise (irace,”’ 
he said in biv outspoken fashion. “1 wae 
| jest asking mnyself whether I could bave 

doné anything to offend you.” 
| The eolor rose to her face, but very 
| faintly, and her eyes dropped, a4 if to hide 
j the teare that had risen to then. 
| “What a question!’ she said, with 
| forced lightness, but with a atified sigh 
“[atme reassure you. You bave not 
How could you have done anything 7’ 


“don’t know,” be said: but, hesitat 
ingly, as if he were not quite satisfied, 
‘4ne never knows— at least, | don’t—I'm 
such # clumnsy, outspoken idiot, and a! 
ways blundering against somebody's feel 
ings, like a bull in a crockery shop ”’ 

“You have broken no crockery in my 
case,”” she said. “Why—whny did you 
think you had?’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘your face made me 
afraid and doubtful.’ 

“My poor face!’ she said, witha laugh 
that rang rather sad and rueful. ‘'t must 
be ditiicull to paint fair women: whes 


krow that | em a8 expressioniess as a 
sheet of note paper thiamorning. It ie be 
cause I feel tired, lsuppoee. [ am sorry 
that | aw not dark, Mr. Wayre.’’ She had 
pictured the unknown original of the 
sketch ax dark 

fierald looked at her ail bewlldered by 





them fora momentor two, but without | 


unfeiding them, before he coutd remen 
ber from whenc: be had got them 


his carelessness, he foided them ap. and | 


put them into an envelope, and direested it 
to Miss Sartoris, «nd, that he might net 
forget themin the morning, hé atuck tt 
envelope in the front of UTR looking glax«. 
Then he sat down and looked at Lbe peor 
trait. 

He certainly bad wot forgotten | ‘ 
during the last week or 30, ard liix iove 
for her had not decreased: but his werk at 
(rrace # portrait; ihe close Cou pantonsn | 


with the father and daughter, had occupied — 


his mind and prevented him from: brew«t- , 
ing over bis disappointed love, as he lad 
brooded whilé lying alone, fur weary hours , 
after hia accident, in the hut 

But now the sight of the beautiful fa« 
get his heart ai! ting!ing again, and woke! 
upanew the lover's tonging. He won- 
dered whetber she bad forgiven him yet 
for dering to love her, whether she wa 
still atthe Court, and whether —hardest 
and bittereatthougttof ail! 
had won her! 

After a time be couid not endure look 


SOM eOne 6) 6 


upon the face— all so pe rfect to him—and 
he put it in bis pocket with @ sigh, and 
went to bed to Grearo of her 

When he got up in the morning, the fret 


thing that his e. es fell upon waa the en 
velope containing the papers, and he re 
mem bered that 1@ hed er nad them 
wv ( r “ > y = wa - 

. ad 

w a* a 
in “ e# 

‘ ‘ “ ~ 4 

‘ ‘ A lrawer rome Ving 


the j 
com pos the few words after Dreak faa 


was #0 difficult to say anything that would 


the tinge of tittervess in her voiee, and 
siowly began to ciean hia brushes 

“What are you doing?” she asked, for 
«he bad learnt to keow his movements. 


5 


7 


he bad seen in America; and Mr. Hariing | not appear as if he wanted to open « cor- | brasquety. “i em not nearly #0 pretty on 


that pictere—end you know it!" 

As she spoke, Mr. Hariing entered. He 
came into the room with « little bustling 
alr, as if be were rather excited about 
something, and looked round in an eager, 
restiens kind of wey. 

He had some letters in his band, and he 
glanced at them and then at Gerald trreso- 
lately, as If he wantei to say something; 
bat altimately he putthe letters in his 
pocket, a if he bad decided not & speak of 
the matier on hie mind. 

“Well, how are you getting on?’ he 
asked. 

“Not af «11, asid Grace, promptly and 
weartiy. 

“You don't took ap to much this morn- 
ing, Grace.” he ant. “A INhtthe off color, 
and—eh, Mr Wayre? 

“Yen. aeid ‘tieraid “Mies Cirace ix 
tired, and | am met going todo any more 
this morning.” 

“Want « change, perbapsT’ said Mr. 
Harling “Wheat do you aay to running 
away for 2 day oF two, Uirace? = I've had 
some letters thie morning. one of 'em on 
business in snelber part of the oid coun- 
try: end | moet run over there. I'll take 
you with me, the change will do you good. 
We needn't te sesy long. You won't 
mind giving the piectore a rest for a day or 
two, Mr. Wayre?’ 

“Oh, no,” med (sereid at once. “Keelides, 
I needn't te itie I can paint in the back- 
ground, and get om generally. I'm going 
to pet a Japaneses ecreen behind the figure 
-~ an oid god aad tromz affair; and | can 
do that withest treabling Mies (race for a 
day or two." 

“That «all right then,” sala Mr. Har!- 
ing. “We'll start tomorrow morning, 
and get tack o* erm ae we can."’ 

(erece drew « iong breath. The thought 
of leaving ‘rerald.evem fora few dayne, 
wrought a sharp little pain with it. 

“And we'll go Gor «2 drive thia afternoon, 
en?’ eontinvned the old gentieman, rub- 
bing hie bande, and fidgetting up and 
down the room “A drivewill do you 
both goed, for you leok rather down in the 
mouth thie maormnicg. Mr. Wayre.”’ 

tierald faehet. 

(it, Ian wll right,”” he «aid cheerily. 
“Rot | ehewld ize the drive all the 
same” 

It wae © pPliewrant sflernom, of course, 
with aehewrer or two and tirare seemed 
we grow more cheerful after the firet mile 
OF (rttmeG Ghd hie emt Lo entertain her, 
and she pat hin entire’y to herself, for 
her father «0 (ere? & bein au 6xtremely 
theaght{al amd precceajpied miad, and to 
he scarcely aware of their presence, 

Every now 2nd then he would glance at 
(seraid in @ ger bar way, and then 
whistie #f 9. ster ‘of manner of nid 
men when toey bere something on their 
ninds and camm 4 speek of It 

In the evening they were «itting round 
the fire: (srare® we ening tack lookir “ 





“Putting the things sway,” he «aid, 
qaiety. 
Piease don’t!’ she said. “You —you | 


will make mé6 ashamed of myself and an 


' happy ! Piease goon! Pwill try and look 
With anexciamation ofannoyance st| 


brighter.”’ 

Neeing that it woold distress her if he | 
refused, he took up nis brush again. 

‘Were all your lady-sitters as ttresome 
and provoking as lam?” she asked, after 


a pause, and with affected carelewness 


“Most of them more so,”’ he sand. “You 
aré a model of patience and amiatyility. 
No, its notempty flattery,’ ne wenat on, 
as «Le smiled, “Il have never known any 
one eo — <0 gentle and long snuffering.”’ 

“And you have painted a good meny 7?’ 

“Yes,” ne said, abaently 

“In Fagiand 7 she asked. The long- 
ing to krow the name of the girl or borse 
back posse-sed her—the ionging and the 
‘read. 

tle tooked at her with some surprise. 

“No, l have painted no one in England 
tut you, Mia (irace,’’ ne aaid: then he re 
membered the pencti-sketch of Claire, and 
hie brows drew together; bat it waa not a 
rainting, and be did not correct himaeif 

She glanced at him wistfuily and 
sighed 


a | hops the a c'ure wil Ss 2 20. 


“ne sali ‘Will you send it te the Acad 
emy? 

‘Ne he replis i. ‘Jt will certainly not 
be good enough for that All [dare hove 
for is that it may be something tike you 
t eanmet tre hall fbesu ’ ere ig? 
may Z ¢ 4 in La] “ "Atel © 

“a 
a = are 
A x ‘ ¢ 
n e AKA a 
Ps cos at a a " 
alte ft her bea y * ain 
‘That i nonsense! ahe sant, @i inet 


tired ard ereeree? feet «ef. and the two men 


were pisying cracghi*, « game of wi ich 


| Mr. Harling wae curiously fond. 


“ 


(,eraid ~s oma tin emally; but he 
ifien sparet hie opponent, and extended 
merey wc ever'y \hat Mr Wariing never 
fotertext it. ae, cheek ing with enjoyment, 
ne ecore thee gan 

\ a an! ages Tm a iid fan for 
aerd 20.6 wale’ them. aod, of course, she 
saw (rece * £oed  INgrmition, and ahe 
shewed nice hal ene did an, by « faint 
eile and ehexe of ber hem 

Notewlhewtanding ner pallor, ahe lo ked 
very teou' * 7.) 2fteritusa love inewe 
ghich etreclt (vera.d more forcity than it 
had ever dome tetore 

She wee gent ienee line ard her love 
fof ner tether dlepiayed iself in her eyes 


‘ 


- 


when they retied on fim andina hun 
drei \iule waye ty Fhe every tender 
arte? wornman «+0 reves’ tier alla: ion 

(,erald theoght @h2* « O1ee girl’ ahe 
wee and whet 6 cette wife she wonld 
mane, and mead are art 5 he sighad 

if he hat newer moet faire! Sut even 
fhe hal seen fst ee tore Conire. how 
muld ne, & 57** fon 2) 76 Ure 7 have 
anual the daaghter of # tl lt naire, to te 


hiv wite! 
Prevwet' y a8 


aay « veld night,’ 


end. ta hie atmeiratiom 20d iiming for her 
(;eraid ins antecene, beld her baad a 
ttle lomger teas oFwe- 

y os '“@Z et of se r hail jay, Mins 
Garces.” he anid, ta x at r rather 
cone vely and ; you ow ome 
reack G we z* 

ior * - 4 “Fr ey em 
wank 

inaok - « wit a «alight 
a “ 
mo & 
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trange, poosive spirit, wandering afar, 
Hiding thy beauty tn the leafy wood, 

“testing thy biessing from the evening star, 
Kind angel, comforter, and chiefest good 

Of theme who mourn for lov'd ones far away, 
Of theme who weep 

faded, 
bor when etrange faces crowd about our way, 


Life's wolden blossome 


The walling, boplng heart turns «tek and 
jaded, 
lanme@ing te taste the cryetal etrenm that 


flow 
(rming and froeh, uneeen by mortal eyes, 
Prem scree tat the 


Wee, 


world can never kKoow, 


thee from the «weet Solltnde they ria 


———_———— 2 ~<a 


Bellows and Tongs. 


—_—_—— 
nY @ 1 


Ss 


bs qo SIN, I will remember you in my 
( wili.” The thease 

y) words will be understood when it 

in known thatsehe who them waa 

he who 


value oft fow 
uttered 
both old and rich, and that 
then: was avaricious 
Mademotaelio Agnors 
an inceome of little lenn 


heard 


Doperron enjoyed 
than sixtaer 
dreiayear, Nhewas Upwards of seventy, 
and paralized on the whole of the left side 
Judge, then, If ahe bad not friends 

Ome of the most assiduous, eager, anc at 
this number waa her Cousin 

That very day (it the 
twenty firet of January, the feast of Saint 
Agnes) be had made it a pointto be the 
fiset to offer hin good wishes, and hia bon 
quet to his worthy counin. 

He presented himself at her dwelling 
before #he bead risen, and waited 
whole hour until she was able to receive 
hin, holding his bouquet in one hand,and 
his bat inthe other, and repeating 
the coun pliment which he intended 
rem to her, 

‘Touched by such ardent zeal, Mademol 
selle Duperron invitod her excellent 


tentive of 


‘sigansdet. was 


for a 


over 
to act- 


rela 
tive to ahare her breakfast, consisting of a 
arall loaf tometed and buttered, and soaked 
in coflee, rich with croam, and Gigandet, 
at the eumintt of his enthusiasm, solemnly 
declared that it was the best cream, the 
best coffee, the beat butter, and the best 
browd that he had ever tasted in the whole 
eouree of bin life, 

The effeet produced by an actor ia due 
in some degree to whatin theatrioa! lan 
guage ie termed his personal appearance 
J eannot therefore avoid giving ny read 
orm an exact idea of the personal appear 
anos of Monsieur Gigandet, 

lie was athin, pale man, whose counte 
nanos, anned with a long pointed nose, 
and pierced by two saimali 
shone out two little eyes alwage in mo 
thom, strack the imagination by tte ridicu 
ious resemblance to the face of a weasel. 
There waa, moreover, a aslrange dlspro 
portion between the aupertor and. inferior 
his person. It waa the body 
of a dwarf on the legs of a giant, a obtid 
mounted upon atilta 

The breakfast terminated, he seated 
bimeelf by the fire, In the corner Opposite 
to that oocupled by Mademoiselle Duper 
ron And it was while observing his two 
long thin lege, which, projecting in paral 
jel tines from the arm chatr, stretched 
cou pletely aorosa the hearth, that the old 
imiy dieplayed to him 
these touching words 

“lost asenred, cousin, | 
you in my wilil’’ 

ihe eyes of Gigandet saparkied; but he 
repressed bis joy as well as he was able, 
and with an idiotic smile and slightly 
trembling volee replied, “Oh! cousin, 
there le ime enough to think of that.’’ 

“Nay, not too much,’ observed Madem 
omelie Duperron; “there is no use in de 
ceiving ourselves, I know that my hour 
js approaching, and when it comes | shail 
have mo right to complain. 1 


holes, whence 


portions of 


her gratitude ty 


Will remember 


have now 
been nearly seveniy-four years in the 
world, and, between ourselves, they Lave 


not been waated.’’ 

I know it, cousin,’ said (digandet, ‘a 
iife ao replete with gol works, #0 agree- 
able t—" 

“bat us not epeak of that,"’ interrupted 
Mademolselie Duperron, modestly. “How 
ever, itis not with the notary as itis with 
the deetor; a notary 
and ' eee no danger 


never killa any one, 


Atthia moment the door opened, and 
Macdemotselie Duperron was ealled upon 
yea second couain, a eecond ap 
o suet, ar ” ‘ . 7 
erel y 3 sary wt 
a wan gone ne gt ‘eigand 
isin ’ I e mysterious banter fa 
on ions of hie advantage, we 
ou are, then, Cousin Raculard ! 


hum | 
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* You,” replied the other, unable entirely | her now fawning round her aunt, assum- 
to conceal hie vexation; “and it wasnot| ing a soft tone when she speaks to her, 


want of inclination that provented my be- 
ing here as early as yourself; but I live a 
great way off, as my cousin knows, and be 
sides, my \egs are not #0 long as yours.” 

Next to the annoyance of iosing money, 
Gigandet dreaded nothing ao much as apy 
allusion to the length of his legs. His face 
was naturally too pale for anger to render 
it paler; but his brow contracted, bis lips 
quivered, and with a haughty look and A 
contemptuous emile, he said, “Indeed, 
Cousin Keeuiard, | have not the slightest 
kien of “uestioning your eagerness; you 
pull too meeh to jeave any doubt about 
the miatter.’’ 

To understand this reply it must be 
known that Monastour Bacuiard was in 
every respect the precise Opposite of Mon- 


sieur Gigandet; he waa fat, ruddy, and 
supported on very short legs a body of 
voluminous propertiona. Though atul 


young, he had become asthimatical. 

At the ege of thirty be bad fancied him- 
soit in love with an heiress, as ugly as she 
was rich; but onfortunately, tn the midst 
of a most paslonate deciaration his breath 
auctdenty failed lim, and the saucy damsel 
this interruyp 
jaughter, 


takon mivantage of 
te 


having 


tiomtlo ipet inte « vielent fit of 
, determined to remain a 
little 


score of his aethina, ae wae Ciivandet with 


Baculard, furious 


bachelor, and wae a atoleal on the 


reyard to his lege 
in 
the fun; 


nevertheless, «he drenied a quarrel, and 


Mademoiselle Duperron, onaeonced 


her easy chair, seeretiy enjoyed 
judged it prodent to interfere 

Haculard,’’ she aaid, “i am as 
confident of your affection as that of 
Consin @ gandet, and am equally grateful 
for it. my my worthy 
friends,” she added, with antmation, and 
ihe only hand 
“you are both equally 


‘Cousin 


Yes, frienda 


extending towards then 
ashe wae abie to tee, 
fear tome, and you shall both be rememn- 
bered in iny wiit.’’ 

‘This said, Mademoiselle Duaperron 
thought she bad acquired the right of be- 
aione, and signified to these gen- 
tlemen that she desired to inake use of 
this privilege Side by side they silently 
and thonghtfully deseanded the staircase, 
gach thinking to binmeelf whether for the 
future If would be better for them 
main enoinios or become friends, when an 
unex pected inetdent decided them in favor 


ing left 


to re- 


of the latter allornative 
As they reached the vestibule, a young 
atepe, aud 
they bad 


irl prasmeed by thems with rapid 


hastily ascended the setalronse 
just lett 

lher 
thich 


even tiact 


cotton dress, plain net cap, and 


beswpeak wealth, and 
doubts been 


whic, Tt meet 
entertained as 
box which 


hand was sufflemient to 


ary 
to her social position, the band 
mhie her 


arrie«d in 


Aispeel than 


Hut that shoe enciosmd a foot ao pretty, 
that dre fell round a form so light and 
graceful, such fine glossy hair escaped 


from beneath that «frople oap, that on he- 


holding her, noone eould have wished for 
her a richer attire 
roberts the 


Playing at each step a well forined 


Am alien y aaecended Stairs, «lis 


ankle 


and the neat while etocking which cov 
erm it, the two cousins seemed rooted to 
the mat on witel they stood, fatwandet, 
whoee brow had darkened at sight ot her, 
rudely interrupted with «a nudge of hie 
Olbow the aflent omeditatione of his eom 
prmeriierts 

“How you #tare, cousin I’ he said. “Be 


tween ourselves, one would hardly belleve 
that you haisworn olernal hatred to all 
the sex !"’ 

“Well, cousin, is it pot said that tho ex- 
ception proves the rule?’ asked Kaculard. 
“Whaiharm, then, would there in 
proving the rule T have in posed upon my- 
self by one trifling exeeption 2 

“In favorof thie litthe minx! 
not recognize ber then?’ 

“KRecogniae her!’ 
awWear to 


be 


You did 


said KBaculard., 


if | had 


sey 
you, cousin, that seOT) 
her only once hefore——"’ 

‘In that 


nol aware 


case lLpardon you. You are 
that that little animal! iathe 
moet dangerous onemy we have?’ 

“That child, Cousin Gigandet ?”’ 

“Yer, that child, for she ia the daughter 
of Wilifam Duperron, our worthy 
tives own nephew.” 


rela 


“Morey '' cried Macolard Starting 
“And you can easily understand that it 
anet without motive that «he visite her 
grand aunt with o gay an airon the feast 

f 4 Ag ote 

av 7 » * 
rene ( ait ia 4 ana 
rig? t eteat w ike 
ourself, know of what they are ‘apabia, 
fand this enein particular | think | see 














cajoling, flattering, and doing a thousand 
mean things to gain her point. Old peo- 
ple are #0 weak-minded. Besides, she will 
not fail to take advantage of the fact of 
her being her niece. As if that were a 
reason. A mereshop girl! And shall we 
allow ourselves to be robbed in this man- 
ner of #0 noble an inberitance, Cousin 
Kaculard ?” 

“Axnsurediy not!’ exclaimed Baculard, 
to whom Gigandet had at length succeeded 
in communicating his indignation; “and 
rather than allow onrselves to be thus 


robbed-come, do you know of any 
meanr ?"’ 
“Perhaps | may,’’ replied Gigandet, 


“Mademoiselle Duperron is a pious per- 
aon, and ia no doubt of very rigid prin- 
ciples, for she ia seventy four years of age. 
if she were to discover that her niess—” 

“T understand yon,’ interrupted HKacu- 
lard, proud of giving this proof of bis tn- 
telligence. ‘I will make inquiries.”’ 

“And whilst you aré making inquiries, 
Mademoiselle Duperron will make her 
will, and this second attack of paralysis, 
which we hoped, and which 1 begin to 
fear-—— We must steal a march, cousin! 
Heaven knows how much | detest false 
but what should we risk with #0 
young, 80 poor, and 80 pretty a girl? Are 
they notalialike? Firet of all, and with- 
moment, let us assert the 
facta; by and by your inquiries will far- 
nish us with the proofs,’’ 

Baculaid found nothing to object to this 
conclusion, At a calmer moment they 
might both have asked themselves if it 
was certain that their young cousin did 
really ascend to the first floor to visit Ma 
demoiselle Duperron, rather than to the 
second or the third. But avarice is a pas 
slon which sometimes confuses the under- 
standing a8 much as love itself, 

‘Two days afterwards Mademoiselle Dua- 
perron received a letter, written in an un- 
known band and ina hypocritical style, 
the anonymous author of which declared 
himself unable, notwithstanding his re 
pugnance to forbear enlightening her as to 
the shameful conduct of her grand-niece, 
Louise Duperron, who dishonored the 
name she bore by faults for which the 
jealousy of age has usually ao little in- 
dulgence 

We mast pow tako a hasty retrospect of 
the previous history of Mademoiselle 
Agnes Duperron. 


hood; 


out losing # 


This worthy lady wars a native of 
Rourges, and daughter of the printer 
specially privileged by the archbishop 


Her father bad brought her up with great 
caré, andin all the plety becoming his 
social position and the monopoly which he 
enjoyed, 

‘Together with great perronal beauty she 
had received from nature one of those 
voices of great compass, power, and bril- 
Nancy, which, when softened by eultiva- 
Ucn, produce such great effects. 

The organiat of the cathedral, an inti- 
mate friend of her father’s, gave the 
young Agnes instruction in music, and 
with such success, that searcely any relig- 
linus ceremony took place in which her 
voioe did not resound through those sonor- 
vanits, the boldest perhaps which 
Gothic art has ever ventured to suspend 
in alr. 

‘Towards the year 178 there happened to 
pass through Bourges a oompany of oper- 
atic performers, the first tenor of which so 
completely supplanted the organtat in the 
mind of Agnes, that at the end of six 
months the vocal troop gould boast of one 
more leading singer, while the department 
of Berry had one the less. 

Agnes, who had been gifted with the 
happiest talent and most refined taste, 
grew weary of French music 6ven more 
speedily than she had done of the Latin 
chaunts, and fled to Italy. There, under 
the nameof the Signora Brambilla, she, 
Ina whort time, acquired a brilliant repu- 
tation, and did not resume her real name 
until she returned to France, still young 
but disgusted with the stage, and satisfied 
with the fortune she bad already acquired. 

She found at Bourges that her father was 
dead, and was now replaced by her elder 
brother; but not having announced that 
she had acquired a fortune, thie brother 
declared that he would never recognise aa 
a sister one who had dishonored her fam 
ily. 

Thinking 


ours 


she could not better puniah 
this somewhat severe treatment, than by 
Rubmitting to it In silence. she took up 
ber abode in Paria, and so completely ob 


erated from her memory a 


Duperrons of 


recnile 


of the 


Kourges, that when 
concocted by Kacu- 
and Gigandet reached her, she was 
ignorant alike of the death of her brother, 


the anonymous letter 
lard 


tion 
i 



































































































































eae wn enter a NN 

the utter ruin of her 

carious situation of her guete 
We must do the two Whee 

chance had recently thrown ig ber 

the justice to acknowledge thet they 1; 

never uttered to her « syliabie op 

ject. _— 
It may now be understood how it wy 

in reeling 


that Mademoiselle Duperron, 
that age when s0 mach has to be regretie: 
\omt time, 
9£6, lesling tre 


had not at all events to regret 

At fifty-five years of 
necessity of replacing by prudence the 
beauty she no longer POnmemed, she 4s 
liberated during three weeks whether se 
should enter the marriage state, OF toke ny 
the practice of devotion, bat she finally 
decided in favor of the latter 
and really her devotion was so easy ont 
no light to bear, that to make uss of > 
familiar 6x pression of her own, it was ss 
excellent cloak which one might put os 
when out, and leave in the antechamte 
when at home. Unfortanstely for tno! 
conspiracy of our two friends, when sbe 
received their epistie she was in her bed-; 
room. f 
“A Duperron a shop girif’ she eo 
claimed, raising at once both the hand aad 
foot she was able to command. 

“What can have happened to them’ 
This girl at least is not like her grasa 
father, and will not, I presume, refase 
see me. Bat where is she to be found? 4 
linen draper in the Rue Neuve des Pett 
Champs !—Maroel, take my carriages, a4 
goto all the linen drapers in the Ree 
Neuve des Petits Champs, until you fad 
the one who has Mademoiselle Louw 
Duperron tor an apprentice; when yoo 
have found this young girl, bring bers 
ine with a parcel of anything they msy 
have, pockethandkerchiefs, or neckties- 
no matter what.” 

Marcel had often succeeded im epte- 
prises far more difficult than the presest, 
and was not long before he retarned with 
Louise, 

“A pretty face,” said Mademotestie 
Agnes. ‘Do you not think, Marcel, eben 
a little like me?” 

“1, madame!” exclaimed the young gin, 
terrified, 

“Maroel,”’ continued the old lady, smt- 
ing, ‘go and fetch the miniature which » 
on the drawing-room mantelpiece.” 

Marcel brought the portrait of the % 
nora Brambilla, in all the splendor of be 
youth, beauty, and fame. 

“Hee, my child, whether you have # 
much to complain of, or whether I heve 
paid you @ bad compliment; there s 
worse likeness than this after all, You 
name is Daperron— Louise Duperros 7” 

“Yeu, madame,” she replied. 

“Your father was from Bourges?’ 

‘He is there still, madam.” 

“And you are in Paris alone—” 

‘Alas! madame, we are #9 poor.” 

“With that face you must have man) 
lovers,’’ 

“J, madame! I have out ome lover, | 
assure you,’’ 

aly one ! just look now at their wicked 
tongues, or rather at their wicked jee 
Only one lover, poor girl! And it wlio 
him you make all those sppeintmen™ 
which | have heard ?” 

“Appointments!” exciailmed Lous 
blushing. ‘Madame, I have appointed ¥ 
meet him but once, and that was your 
day evening. 1 bad so much & aay 
him.,”’ 

“Only once!” said the oid lady; “Bes 
wicked the world ia! Good bye, my 
friend; 1 am delighted to have see yes 
Oh! but+-you must net a 
trouble of coming here for nothing: * 
would not be fair. Try one of these per 
laces,”’ 

“], madame!” said Loutse. 

“Yon, 1 shall see better “oe 
said Mademoiselie Duperron. * 
by any meens. It i charming ©— 
Keep it, my ebild, and, in exchaDg® pret 
and give me a kiss; and if any ove pot 
you where you come from, #8; ‘from 
old Aunt Agnes.’”’ 

“And is that really you, mason 
asked Louise. 

“Call me aunt,” said Masemo 
perron; ‘‘and come and diné with me 
Bunday, and don’t forget ” bring 
lover with you!” 

Some weeka slapesd, aad the wt 
tack of paralysis, as Gigandet nad - 
came atiast. Another week pone 
when the last rites were over, the 17° 
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Duperron, piasced in my hands « will, 


which | am now about to read to you.”” 

He sat down, slowly unfolded the pre 
cions document, coughed three times, and 
read a8 follows :— 

“J, the undersigned, etc, wishing to 
give to each of the members of my family, 
whom I have known, s token of the affect 
jon with which they have inspired me, de 
sire that my property may be divided 
amongst them in the following manner :— 

“Piret, | bequeath to my cousin, Gigan- 
det, my bedroom tongs : they are the tong- 
eat and the thinnest in my house. 

“secondly, 1 bequeath t» my cousin, 
BKaculard, my drawingroom bellows: they 
are the largest in my possession. 

“The remainder of my property | will 
to my beloved niece, Louise Duperron, 
who is especially charged with the execu- 
tion of the above-mentioned legacies.”’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Louise, rising Hat 
Gigandet bed already heard too much. 
‘430 to the deuce,” he cried, “you and 
your actress of an aunt!” 

BKaculard puffed with more vehemence 
even than when he made bis deciaration 
of love. 

‘«jentlemen,’’ said the notary, eyeing 
the rotundity of the oné end the legs of 
the other, “‘keep your own counsel and we 
promise you secrecy.”’ 

[| have reason to believe, however, that 
they did not take the hint. 





A Heroine of ’76. 





BY M. B 





hammers. Thedull sound of labor- 
ing picks breaks upon the ear with 
monotonous regularity. 

They are meking tracks for a railroad, 
and 1am not pleased with the “improve 
inéut,” as some call it, fora pieasant farm 
house and its surrounding fieids that 
sloped from high and undulating biils 
have vanished for ever pefore its nod. 

The great genius of enterprise, with his 
ugly shears of commerce is clipping st the 
poor wings of poetry and romanee, till, | 
fear, by and-by, they will have power 
oniy to flap along the ground, their 
ethereal faculties chained down to stock- 
taking and invoices, 

I am sorry the house has gone, for there 
were some recollections connected with it« 
history, for the sake of which it wouid be 
pleasant could it have been spared. 

An old, red farm house, surrounded by 
helds of waving corn in the sutump time, 
and ovérhung by the branches of fruit 
trees, golden with the fallness of time, is a 
sightof picturesyue beauty ina rict val- 
ley; especially if a lofty mountain iooimes 
up in the background, or a chain of forest 
Lrees stretches away into the clear, meilow 
atinosphere beyond. 

in that farmbouse before us— 1 am speak- 
ing now as if it stood in the oid spot—the 
widow of noble Oaptain Pierpont lived 
4016 twenty years ago. The lady wae « 
fine specimen of “old-time women;”’ dig- 
nified, even commanding in manner, with 


| DON’T like to hear the noise of those 


| open the inner door as they dismounted. 


ber work with « trusting smile. Ab 
petrictiem found an enduring home in 
many such s gentile breast ! 

Suddenly from the distance came a 
sound like the trampling of horses’ feet, 
and s great cioud of dust betokened the 
spproseh of travelers hurrying to their 


The moved to the door, and 
shading her eyes from the intense sun- 
shine, watched their progress. They drew 
mearer, and in another moment three 
horsemen wheeied up before the door end 


They wore military onstumes, and were 


It needed no introduction 
to assure the widow that this was George 
Washington. With that courtesy which 
always charseterized him he bowed grace 
fully to the widow as he biandly asked if 
he couid find rest and refreshment. 


den since nine this morning, and would 
fain recruit,”’ he added. 

‘Certainly, gentiemen, and welcome,”’ 
| she replied, sumilingly, throwing wide 





‘Our poor hbeasta!l’’ said one of the offi- 
corm, patting his smoking horse. seg 
would they could be attended to immedi- 
ately. In there a groom or & servant about 
your house, madam, who could rab them 
down and feed them? I will reward him 
liberaily.’’ 

“We requireno reward in this house 
hold, sir,’’ replied the widow; “if you will 
lead the horses round, they shall be cared 
for.”’ 

The animals were conducted to the 
stabie, and there ieft, although the officer 
looked in vain for indications that there 
were nen stirring in the piace. 

“Make yourseif perfectiy comfortabie, 
gentiomen,’’ seid the widow, “and excuse 
me while I prepare you refreshments 
You must ve hungry a« weil a« fatigued.” 

inanother moment the widow was ip 
the stabie unsaddiing the poor horses— 
work to which she was not accustomed, 
bat which she nevertheless could do in 
time of need, being a woman of strong 
muscular frame and great energy. 

She knew it must be done by herself, or 
not stall As for the men and horses, they 
were completely jaded out She with 
clean straw rubbed the animaisdown with 
her own handa, lei them into their staiis, 
and prepared and gave them fond. 

After changing her dress, she returned 
tothe parior, where the officers having 
unbuorkied their swords and donned their 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently 


to eay it—are heroines in this trying 


“Our horees are wearied. We have rid- | 
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period. And this,” he continued, point 
ing to the Bibie, “this is the secret of their 
greatness. Wherever you beboild that 
volume opened, bearing evidence of con 
stant perusal, there you will find woman 
equal to any emergency. | repeat it, when 
we meot her again, she will be calm and 
teariess, although a mother bereaved of 
her child.” 

And s0 it waa. The widow had schooled 
her grief for the time into a sudden and 
sacred submission; and when the officers 
were called into ancther room, to partake 
of the emoking viands she had prepared, 
they found her collected, unchanged in 
manner, and serene in countenance. 

The officer, from whom the news had ao 
rudely burst, was iost in admiration of 
her conduct, and was often heard to say, 
suleequentiy, that he venerated woman 
the more for her sake. 

Towards night the trio departed, thank- 
ing their kind hostess with grateful hearts 
for her courtesy. They found their horses 
ready saddied, and were forced to the con- 
jecture that she had herself performed the 
duty of ostier. 

(ienarel Washington kindiy took her 
bend before he mounted his charger, and 
addremsed her tenderly and affectionately. 
Tears came to the eyes of his officers as 
they listened; but though an increasing 
pallor spread over the widow's face, she 
said, “1 am thankfal, thankful to my (iod, 
sir, that He has deemed ne worthy of de 
manding of me my first-born in thie giori 
ous struggle: he was ready, sir—ready for 
ilfe or deatt.’’ 

But when they had gone, and she re- 
turned to the silenoe of that lone house, 
the mother wept exceeding bitter tears. 
Lat us draw a curtain before her sacred 
anguish ! 

Fareweil, old Pierpont House, with your 
carpet of maliows and old-fashioned flow- 
ere in old fashioned pota! | feol sad at the 
thought that I shail never again see your 
open door wreathed with vines, whereon 
hung clusters of iuxuriant grapes; nor 
your windows on the lower floor, all 
opened, with their curtains of snowy mus- 
lin floating with a dreamy, undulating 
motion In the pleasant breeze, 

ET 

His OrneRn Nauwen —Mark Train gave 
the following anecdote of Artemus Ward 
in one of bis beat lecturen: 

As Artemus was once traveling in the 
care, dreading to be bored, and feeling 
miserable, a man approached him, sat 
doan, and said: 

“Did you bear that last thing of Horace 
(jroeiey'’s?” 

‘“sreeley, (iresley,”” sald Artemua — 
“Heras Giresiey? Whois het’ 

The man was quite about five minutes, 

Very soon he said: 





enjoying a delightful rest. 

As the widow stepped over the threshoid 
of the room, one of the officers was just re- 
marking to his companions, ‘He was one 
of my best men, and as finelooking a 
young fellow as ever volunteered,” 

“Po you speak of young Pierpeoint?’ 
asked another. 

“Yeu, he fell yesterday, pierced by three 





afresh bloom upon her cheek, a finely- | 
moulded forehead, and a deep, earnest ex- 
pression in her yet bright eyes. 

She was a woman of refined and cui 
Uvated mind, who in youth had known no 
stintof wealth, and who had never, tii! 
she emigrated to the wilderness of the New 
W orld, sofied her white fingers even * ith 
household work. 

Father and husband were both dead. | 
fhe remains of the former reposed in an-— 
other country beneath a marbie monu- 
ment; the latter had now slept two years 
in the little burying-ground beside the 
wooden church in sight of the red farm- 
house, and @ small gray stone marked the 
spot where his ashes mingied with the 
duat 

One day, during the hardest campaign 
of our sturdy soldiers, the widow Pier- 
pout was alone at the farm. Pomp, s 
negro servant, bad goneon some errand, 
which would detain him till nightfall; | 
and Aleck, the bired man, had wounded | 
his hand in the morning with an axe, 
“hat be was quite disabled, and obliged w 
return to his home about a mile distant, 
which, by the way, was the nearest home | 
*i6ad to the old red farmbouse. 

The widow’s four brave sons, of ages 
varying from eighteen to twenty-six, had 
“tarted but twu days previously for the 
held of their country’s battie. 

W hile the widow anticipated that in ai! 
Probability some, perhaps all, of her treas 
‘res would be smitten by the 

and of war, her cheek was still ur 
“ianched, and a holy hope sat in the re 
pose of her beautifal featuren 
Valy now and then she turned to the | 





ruthie 





belle Poor fellow! it was a hard fate for 
such a boy.”’ 

For one moment the cheek of the woman 
was bianched—the heart of the mother 


shocked; but she spoke almost caitnly as 


she asked, “Which of therm was it, sir?’ 

“Henry Pierpont, iflam not mistaken 
Was be known to you ?” 

Was he known to her? Ot! the torture 
that foilowed that question! tflenry! her 
nobie first-born: he who had taken the 
place of the dead at their board, and with 
a gravity beyond his years carried out the | 
plans bis father ieft unfinished ! 

And now hia biue eyes were eicesed for 
ever—his bright iocks soiled itn the dust. 
Ob ! the thought was anguist:! A deathly 
faintness came over her, but she raliied . 
with a grest effort, and said «as caimly an 
before, an she turned her head away “ile 
was my son, sir.” 

They did no: see the widow's fare as she 
walked quickly but firmly from the room. 

“Now, Heaven forgive me! | feel aif 
I bad done a cowardly thing,” murmured 
the officer, while hia lipa grew paie with 
emotion. ‘Coming here to partake of this 
woman's hospitality, | have erneliy 
stabbed her to the heart.”’ 

“You are not  biame, my friend,’’ anid 
Washington, In his deep tonea, in which 
wae blended a enudden pathos. “Neither, 


if | read her aright, would ene reeall! the 
ehiid. who hae bravely fallen his coun 
try # cause Tinat in me Common woman 
Her very face speaks of ner soul's nobility 
Mark 6 w ies see her again she 
wi te tearliesm, 1 wor rTrow wi 

jeene from ber lips 


“jar motihers—our wives, i am proud 


1 tile ?’’ 


‘“seorge Francia Train is kick ng upa 
gool desi of a row overin Engiand; do | 
you think they wiil put him ina bas 


“Train, Train, (eorge Francis Train,’’ 
said Artemus, solemnly; “I never heard 
of bim.”’ 

This ignorance kept the man quiet for 
fifteen minutee, then he said : 

“What do you think about (ieneral 
(jrant’s chances for the presidency? Do 
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Scientific and Useful, 





Hiccovens.—A new method of stopping 
hiccoughs is said to bave been sccident- 
ally *iscovered in a French hospital. It 
consists in thrasting the tongue out of the 
mouth and holding it thus for «a «hort 
time. 

Parrr Pires —It ie claimed that paper- 
pulp water pipes have been tried in Lon- 
don with succesn, Hesides being durabie 
and inexpensive, they are free from the 
usual corroding influences affecting metal 
pipes, and, moreover, are tree from the 
electrolytic effects of the electiic current 
om ployed tn street raliway systema. 

I~ Dissase.—An Englieh professor re- 
commends to persons suffering from dys 
pt pela, consumption and anemia, or any 
who need to take on flesh, to eat very thin 
slices of bread and butter The ides is 
that it induces people to est much more 
butter, a quality of fat most essential to 
thelr nutrition, In a form against which 
they will not rebel. 

INFANT ALARM.—A French inventor 
has devised a curious ciectrical alarm for 
infants. It consista of a wicrophonic cir- 
cult breaker placed near the head of the 
child In ite cradie and connected with an 
electric bell A ory from the child wit! 
actuate the instrument and will thus 
cause the bell to ring, swakening the at 
tention of moter or nurse. 

CLoTHgs Hooxs —A practical innova- 
tion bas been introduced in a Herlin 
restaurant, where the clothes-hookes are 
arranged im such a way that, after hang 
ing ® coat on them, they can be lotked by 
means of a enap lock im the upper hook or 





hat-rack. Keguilar guests receive a key, 
while transient guests have to ask the 
waiter to return to them their overcoats. 


Since the introduction of this patent hook, 
not an overcoat has been stoien in the 
place, while previous to that Ume con- 
siderable trouble arose both to the pro- 
prietors and gueste because of sneak 
thieves. The new hook is very simple; 
the lower part of it is on « hinge, and the 
lock i attached to the upper arm, teing 
out of harm’s way. 
—_—_——— ae 


Farm and tbarden. 


CATTLER -Cettie suffer severely from 
flies and other insects at this season, the 
cows being s annoyed and restieus that 
they will frequontly fall off in yield of 
milk. The stables must be kept clean and 
all Dreeding piaces of ties prevented as 
much a@ possibie it will pay to have 
mosquite netting on every window, and 
the stalla should be well littered with 
clean straw every night 

Kus pows Fanws —When one buys a 
ran down farm at a low price he muat ez- 
pect to expend qoitea sum before the 
farin wiil begin to pay. In the hands of 
an intelligent farmer such a farm may be 
made first clase inafew years, but the 
farmer who aime to meke a poor farm pay 
by taking crops [rom it without an expen 
diture tor plant food will only make hiim- 





you think they will run him?” 

‘4érant, Grant? Hang it, man,’ sald 
Artemus, “you appear to know 
atranger< than any one | over saw.’’ 

The man was furious; he walke! up the 
ear, tut ot last came back and sald: 

“You confounded’ ignoramuel!l dit you 
ever hear of Adam ?’’ 

Artemus looked up and said: 

“W bat was bis other name?’ 

—_—_—_———D> 

Wayilx Hays.—A lively story of the 
doings of « novice ina California mine is 
teid by a San Francisoo paper. Major Mc- 
Laughlin put anew man at drying out 
dynamite in his mine. 

“Now,” aald the major, ‘you must be 
sureand keep your eyeon the thermom- 
eter in the heater If it gots above eighty- 
five degrees, you're iiabie tw hear a noise 
round here. When it reaches eighty-five 
degrees, you have just throes minutes ty 
work, for it takes it Juet three minutes lo 
rise to eighty five”’ 

Ap our later the major returned to see 
how the man at the heater war faring 

“Well, bow is it getting along?” he in 
quired. 

‘40h, firw*-rate I" 

“Do you watch the thermometer ’ 

“You bet your life | do! And I’m keep 
ing her down *’ 


more 


fhe major went to the heaterand pulled 
j na r 
tLe (thermometer Vv hew She's of 
eighbty-t ar! he remarked 
There , at fix ef said the rt y ~ 
as he lipped the Lherinormeter nue 
bucket of «old water and replaced n the 
hemter Then be wondered what Vclanugh 


lin wae running for 


self and the land poorer. 

Honesss.—One of the effects of the low 
price of bores is the banishment of the 
*plug.”’ it must be admitted that better 
horses aré seen In all sections and the fact 
that farmers have been ceterred from 
breeding more horses because of the pre- 
valling low prices la proof that prices will 
soon be higher. The farmers who have 
fogis this year will no doubt receive good 
returns therefrom when the cola ma 
ture. 

THttsT Les — When thisties get full pos- 
seamion of the ground It ia dificult w 
eradicate them. They should te plowed 
under before they bioom. If the land In 
seeied to Hungarian grass the thisties 
will be cot of with every mowing of the 


grass, and as ifungerian grease crows 


every other kind out of existenoa, the 
thisties will not have mach chance. Piow 
the isndin the fali, turning under the 


Hungarian grass oxi: plow again in the 


| spring, and then cultivate the land to early 


potatoes, keeping them clean with both 
[hoe and cultivator, Thie requires two 
years’ work, out gives the thieties no op 
portunity to recuperate 
—_— Oe 
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Alds to Memery. 


(of all the special helps which have 
been laid from time to 
public, with a view to mental self-im 
provement, the most unfortunate and 
the worst conceived have been the dif- 


ferent treatises published the 


time before the 


vader 


title of ‘‘Memoria Technica, or Aids to | 


Memory. 

There is no need of calling in ques 
tion the temporary benetit which some 
of them may have conferred in par- 
ticular cases, and where a particular ob- 
ject was in view. It is probable that 
even these rare instances of advantage 
would be found, on examination, to 
have been very dearly purchased, though 
this has nothing to do with the present 
inquiry. 

The point which we have to keep in 
sight is, that--speaking absolutely— 
these technical aids cannot help being 
pernicious, because they go upon an en- 
tirely false principle. The principle 
which lies at their foundation 
that memory is little or nothing more 
than the result of association, whereas 
the truth is, that memory is the result 
of impression; which impression is con- 
veyed on to the mind by a hundred dil- 
ferent agencies, of which association is 
but one, 

Therefore, by raising the 
of association beyond its due 
rank as a part of the whole, and by set 
ting it up asif it were itself the whole, 
a sortof violence is perpetrated upon 
the mind, which demands in reality a 
very different treatment. 

Let us briefly recall a few of the ordi 
nary modes by which impressions are 
received; in other words, let us 
some of the usual aspects under 
memory is seen to act. 


is this 


single 
method 


review 
which 


First in order, as in dignity, we will 
place what may be called the memory 
of substance, as distinguished trom the 
memory of detail. We say first in dig 
nity, because the possession of this sort 
of memory denotes, more foreibly than 
any other does, a masculine quality of 
mind in all who possess it. 

Everyone knows what it is to tall in 
with a person so endowed, and to tind 
that though he may be very backward 
in the minor matters of a book, he has 
mastered once for all the sinew and the 
muscle of it. He may know nothing of 
the author's reputation or previous 
works; be is ignorant of the date, the 
publisher’s name, and even the exact 
wording of the title; but he will repro- 
duce, well and vigorously, all the lead- 
ing arguments and positions of the 
book. 

The opposite of this kind of memory 
is what we may here call the memory of 
letail. Itis the sign of a teminine cast 
of intellect, and exhibits all the useful 
pout, as well as the defects, which 

ng to type It obv 

take readily the impr 


whether relatit 


the 
that 
thing to 
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ously a 


Ronse intes. Of tilie 


; places, f 
different of of 
numberiess other matters, which have a 


forme expression, and 


relative importance, though 
little in themse) ves, 

Distinct from these more general clas- 
sifications, there are kinds of memory 
which depend more directly upon the 


senses. The power of remembering a 


they are 
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face or a figure, only once and perhaps | 


hastily seen, is a case in point. This 
power is invariably dependent upon a 


| keen eye. 


The story of Cineas, the plenipoten- 
tiary sent by Pyrrhus to the Roman 
Senate, supplies a ready illustration. 
(in the evening of his arrival at Rome, 
this diplomatist was entertained at a 
banquet, at which all the leading sena- 
tors were present. The next morniug, 
when all assembled again for the trans- 
action of state affairs, Cineas was able 
to address every one of them accurately 
by name, 

The last specialty that we shall notice 


, is the same which has been 80 violently 


tvcated by the technical aids; it is the 
memory of association, Every one who 
has a memory at all, receives or retains 
of ite impressions by means of 
aseoviated ideas; and this fact, though 
wholly inadequate to defend the arti 


aOmEe 


ficial aids, is nevertheless the only avail- 


able argument which can be used in 
their defence. 
And now that we have seen some- 


thing of that infinite variety of methods 
by which impressions lay hold of the 
) mand and establiet themsclves there, it 
| will not be without practical advantage 
}te search about, and to see if 
natural aid does not lie at hand, 
may do for atrong purpors what the ar 
tificial aids vainly pretend to do. 

First of all, it would seem to bea 
very natural proceeding, considering 
that the force of the impression is every- 
thing, to question about the 
particular moulds which are most easily 
impressed upon one’s own mind, and 
the particular ways in which the im- 
pression is taken, 

We are not now apearking about busi- 
ness uses Of the memory, when a cer- 
tain amount of matter has to be im- 
pressed upon the mind by a given time. 
The remarks which follow will furnish 
valuable hints for occasions of that 
kind; but it is clearly the will which has 
then chiefly to be called into exercise. 
Well-nerved resolution and energy are 
then in demand, no matter whether the 
impressions 


some 


oneselt 


in question be received 


easily or with ditiiculty. 


Bat in all voluntary developments of 


the memory, which are undertaken 
directly as vigorous exercises of that 
quality, or generally with a view to 


mental profit and amusement, too much 
care cannot be viven to follow the lead 
of impression. For instance, supposing 
the object proposed is to learn a poem 
a ballad of After it 


certain 





or length, 


through, 


some 
read 
stanzas, or certain points in the progress 
of the poem, will to have 
made, naturally and eflort, 


has once been 
found 
without 


deeper impression than others, 


be 


u 


These should be fixed upon as land 
marks or slepping-stones, and = estab- 
lished tirst in the memory; and, by 
gradually adding on to them what yoes 
betore or what follows—observing al! 
the while, and using, any new points 
which strike the attention—the whole 
poem wiil slip naturally and easily into 
the mental register, almost without any 
conscious exercise of will in the trans- 
action. 

A second dictate of nature remains to 
be briefly noticed, which is, that ateady 
and rational practice wil: be just as cer- 
| tain a training of the memory, as it is 
of the bodily powers, 


This opens the way for a parting word 
of advice against any approach to 
hurry in receiving impressions that are 
intended to be permanent. The remark 
nearly A® old 





a as literature, that to 
force the memory is like bolting one’s 
food The bad results of suc! 
natural treatment the cas f 
dren are too plain to demand a sing 


word upon the subject. 


' And, in the case of any one who ia 


desirous of training the powers of re- 
collection, it may be briefly laid down 
that that which is learnt only by strong 
effort will be remembered only by 
stronger; but that whatever has been 
suffered by natural and gradual means 
to grow into the memory, will assuredly, 


if it be watered by practice, take root 


there with an energy proportioned to 


| the vigor of the mental! soil. 


which | 





_———— 


SERVICE for one’s fellow-men exalts 
all other aims; it gives zest to them, it 
purifies them. It rules out selfishness, 
but not self-culture, not self-control, not 
self-respect; all these must be kept and 
nourished to enrich a life of service. 
(nselfish in its very essence, it yet 
teaches and enforces the duty of mak- 
ing the most and best of ourseives, not 
merely for our own gratification or gain 
or fame, but that we may thus be most 
truly able to serve the world. Thrice 
happy and bleased is he who cherishes 
this high aim, and who lives the noblest 
of all lives—a life of service. 


Tim desire to rise in life is universal. 

some form or other it is the main- 
ef human activity. It encour- 
aves industry, inspires enthusiasm, de- 
velops power, kindles energy. Thus it 
is not merely a legitimate desire, Lo be 
simply tolerated, but a necessary one, 
to be fully recognized and stimulated. 
Without it the man would be less a 
man, the woman leas a woman, and 80- 
ciety by so much the loser. 


In 


Spritigr 





Tuat kind of success which consists 


/ in heaping up money, as popularity, or 


knowledge, solely for selfish gratifica- 
tion, Is retten at the core, and will soon 
fail, even in its own unworthy aim; but 
that which gains it that it may dis- 
tribute, and obtains light that it may 
illumine, the only sound and real 
prosperity, and ie that which deter- 
mines the value of each man and each 
woman to the community in which they 
dwell 


is 


UNF of the meanest beings on earth 
is a toady. The bluntest, roughest 
creature that independence ever made 
is preferable to a fawning, cringing 


| toady, who, for the sake of money or 


faver, praises what he detests, ftlatters 
without admiring, changes his opinions 
ata nod, and would lick the dust from 
the of one in power could he 
further his own ends thereby. 


shoes 





A MAN’s moral character cannot be 
really elevated by external force. Peo- 
ple may awaken and inspire and help 
each other by their interest, sympathy, 
advice, and influence; but, if the char- 
acter to be built up into fair and 
beautiful proportions, it must be by the 
personal force of the individual 
selt 


is 


him- 


TALENT and worth are the only last- 
ing grounds of distinction. To these 
the Almighty has fixed His everlasting 
patent of nobility, and these it is which 
make the bright immorts| names to 
which all may aspire. 





Hr who is passionate and hasty is 
generally honest. It is your old, dis- 
sembling hypocrite of whom you should 


beware. There is no deception in a 
bull-deg. Lt is only the cur that sneaks 
up and tites you when your back is 
turned. 


I’kipR, ill-mature, and want of sense 
are the three great sources of ill man- 
ners, without some one of these defects, 


hoe man will behave himself ill for want 
ot eXperience, 





USEFUL knowledge can have no ene- 
mies except the ignorant: it cherishes 


youth, delights the 


aged, is an orna- 

ment prospenty, and yields comfort 
mMmiversity 

A aylicght can be seen through very 

small holes, so little things will illus 


trate a person's character. 














| CONFIDENTIAL 


CORRESPONDENTS. 





X. Y. Z —Statisticians or medica) au. 
thorities have failed to inform the world at 
large what ts the “largest quantity of whisky 
an average man can take without doing him. 
self actual harm.” 


F. D. G —Alexander of Mecedonia has 
no claims to )(r atness compared to those of 
Cwsar. Ale carder was only a successful miii- 
tary leader (sar would have been great 
even if he had never fought a battle. 


READER -—The use of solid shot in war. 
fare has been practically gtvea up. The pro 
jectile of today ts a conteal shell of 
hollow and sometimes loaded with powder so 
as to explode, or by a time fuse. It ts wonder. 
fully different from the sheil of twenty-five 
years ago. 


T. T. KR—A very diligent search in 
books devoted to the ortgtin or signification of 
various ancient customs has failed to reveal 
the meaning conveyed by the presentation of 
the little finger of either hand to one's lady 
love when bidding her good-bye Perhaps 
the gentioman who holds a Grst mortgage on 
your heart is an inventive gentas, and having 
evolved this idea from his own brain, ts the 
only one who can lift the vell of mystery and 
wive the true meaning of his actions. 


R. L. G.— We are not quite sure that we 
understand exactly what you mean by an 
education which enables the young to face 
the evil thatisin the world. The best anti. 
dote to what ts bad isa love of what is good— 
the formation of a bigh tdeal of manly con. 
duct. That does not need any minute ac 
quaintance with the shady side of life. A 
wise education would certainly Include sach 
a general knowledge of evil as would have a 
warning effect, but the investigation of im 
morality under the guise of a love of know!)- 
edge is usually one of the sickitest of shams. 


7oo.—1. In menagertes giraffes «ure fed 
on grain, corn, carrots and hay. Travelers 
who have seen them in their native haunts 
say that they are much prettier than when 
kept in captivity. 2. Ztrafeh, an Arabic word 
signifying long neck, is the one from which 
the English name of gtraffe ts derived, and ts 
given on account of the extraordinary de 
velopment in length of that portion of the 
beast. 3. Accoraing to the most trustworthy 
records the first gtraffe ever brought to mod- 
ern Europe was tn 1°27, when the Pacha of 
Egy pt presented one to the Partstan authbort- 
ties. 


Cc. J. 8.—There ia no reason in philos 
ophy why dew should make the skin fair, 
when bathed in it, any more than rain or any 
soft water, itis the rising early and taking 
the fresh atr to get the dew that improves the 
complexton, No, dew does not fall from the 
aky, it is the condensed vapor that rises trom 
the earth in the day. It does not rise high, 
but floats tn the atmosphere, and when the 
sun goes down and the air gets chilled the 
vapor is condensed and falls in fine mist to 
the earth, It is more plentiful when thereare 
no clouds, because clouds radiate back to the 
earth as much heat as the earth gives out and 
keeps upan equllibriam, 


D. N.—The story of the courtship of 
Miles Standish, made famous by the poet 
Longfellow, is as follows:—The wife of Miles 
Standish, who went with the ptigrims in the 
Mayflower, died soon after her arrival tn 
Amertea. The tmpeteous Captain Miles was 
dreary during the winter succeeding her 
death, and sent his young friend, Jobn Alden, 
to make an offer of marriage for him to a 
comely pilgrim maiden named Prisctila Mal- 
lens. When she had been tnformed of the re 
quest of the Plymouth captain by the lips of 
his trusted friend, she looked at the young 
man, and asked him why he did not speak for 
himeelf. The messenger biushed and retired, 
because he did not wish to be false to bis 
trust; but it was not long before an under- 
standing was arrived at between the young 
couple, and in the course of time a bappy 
wedding took place. 


Gopiva.—The question you ask about 
your son ts one of the two most dificult that 
are ever propounded to us. The most difficult 
of all is that of suggesting remunerative work 
to be done by women at home, The next most 
diMecult ts your own, “To what trade can & 
boy beapprenticed with a feeling of security 
as tothe trade remaining a good one?” We 
can quite understand your perplexity, for we 
have felt it again and again on behalf of those 
who have consulted us. You wish to find an 
occupation that will be permanently rema 
nerative but one that entails only a short ap 
prenticeship and that gives scope for artistic 
tastes, We do not know of any such occup®- 
tion. Year by year the pressure Into all de 
partments of work that require artistic ekill 
and taste becomes greater from those who 
have means to pay a liberal premium and un- 
dergo a thorough apprenticeship. The suc 
cess or failure of a lad put to any of the kinds 
of work required for tlustrating books de 
pends so much upon hits skill and taste in 
drawing and his ability to adapt himself to 
progressive processes that we feel reluctant 
to advise with only a very general idea of the 
lad’s capabtlities to guide us. You will want 





, lan, 

to apprentice him at home. Your best | an 
then, would be to make direct tnquirtes of wat 
| firms that would be likely to accept him # _ 


Anxtous thought about the turns 


j} apprentices 


t t trades may take in the distant fut 
f no practical value, since changes™ 
forecast The better pian is eo try me 
home to apprentice the boy tos goo 


7 
find 


and trust to his sharpness to adapt bims 
| changing methods in the future, and 


and follow his true bent 
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THE PARTING. 


BY F. &. 





our love frst bloom’d when sorrows loom ‘d,— 
an! need | be telling 

That, when so form'd, ‘tis rarely scorn'd, 
as rarely leaves Its dwelling ? 

Then do not grieve, hope and belteve : 
Bright days we yet may see; 

The same kind Power that tends each flower, 
Will watch o'er you and me. 


Batah' should all theu fear'st befall 
(Darling, my heart's now fainting), 
And Death divide me from the bride 
and sweet home Joys I'm painting, 
Hie whom we trust will wateb our dust; 
And this our stay will be— 
atend of time a votee Divine 
Will welcome thee and me. 


——— 


A Hum-Druam Girl. 


RY M. B 











as a hum-drum giri—tnat ie to say 
in the rare moments in which she 
was discussed atali. There are some peo- 
ple who do not need to be pushed into the 
background; they go there of their own 
free will, and Winifred was one of these. 

How it wasthat she had gradually be- 
come a person of so little consequence in 
her family and the neighborhood, she 
would have found it hard to say herself. 
Being the eldest daughter of Mr. Lovell of 
Lasworth Park, she ought, on once com- 
ing out, to bave taken upa position for 
herself and kept it. 

But there were too many treading on 
her heeian. One by one her four sisters 
followed in ber footsteps and came out, 
taking society by storm with their beauty 
and wit and totally eclipeing their quiet 
and less brillianteider sister, who sank 
into insignificance by their side. 

Not that she minded, indeed she accept- 
ed the background as ber natural position, 
and from that standpoint admired her 
lovely sisters and took more pride iu them 
than any of the people round about. 

And this adoration was very acceptable 
to the younger Mies Lovells. “Poor 
Winifred,” they would say, they always 
spoke of ber as “poor,”’ “‘was so good- 
natured, she would do anything she was 
asked—they really did not know what 
they would do without her." 

And people came and went at Lasworth 
and admired the tasteful draperies, the 
charming recesses formed by the quaint 
corners of the old houwesa, that, decorated 
80 artistically, broke up the equare look of 
& room and formed such delightful re- 
cesses for tete-a-tetea, 

Yes, they admired it all and the arrange- 
ments of the flowers and different colored 
foliage with which the whole place was so 
lavishly filled, amd all the credit of it fell 
to the lovely quartette, Lily and Mary, 
Olive and Rose; no one would have imag- 
ined that the effect was solely produced by 
Mise Loveli’s tasteful fingers, that quiet 
Miss Lovell was not upto anything and 
could never be made to see a joke. 

But after all, Winifred was not quite 
forlorn, and there was one perzon at least 
who appreciated her to the full and would 
rather be in her company than in that of 
any of her noisy, laughing sisters—and 
that person was Mr. Lovell. 

Many hours would the two spend to- 
gether going round Lasworth—his ances- 
tral home which be loved— discoursing on 
the advisability of taking a tree away 
here and so obtain a peep through at the 
lovely valley below, or planting another 
where the gale had torn its predecessor up, 
roots and all, for Lasworth Park lay 
auong the Cotewold Hills and there was 
but little aoil for the roote to take hold. 
Winifred’s decision weighed m re with 
ber father than that of the greatest land- 
“ape gardener in the worid. 

Changes had lately taken placein the 
county, for old Lord Cranby, the largest 
landowner and richest man round about, 
had died, and his grandson had come to 
reign in his stead. 

Perhaps the excitement was greater be- 
cause the present earl was so littie known 
ee of a roving disposition, and 

at least a third of his life in for- 
“gn countries—and everybody was on the 


\ rINIFRED LOVELL was described 


themsei ves before starting for the garden- 


| party where they were to meet bim for 


the first time. 

But when the carriage drove off she dis 
miseed all such trivial matters trom her 
thoughts and turned and wandered into 
her beloved flower-garden now one biaze 
of color and filling the whole air with fre- 
grance. 

The “Lovell Quartette,”” as the girls 
were invariably calied, returned from the 
garden.party in even higher spirits than 
they had gone. 

“Lord Cranby was there, Winifred, ’ 
cried Lily, as she stood arranging ber 
pretty fair curia in the glaes and examin- 
ing herselfto see if she had looked her 
beat this afternoon. “And oh! such a 
good-looking man—very dark eyes, a 
bronzed face, and his hair nearly grey! 
He asked,”’ with a little gratified smile at 
her reflection, “he asked to be Introduced 
to me.”’ 

“He asked to be introduced to us all,” 
broke in Mary sharply. “One would think 
Lily was the only one he spoke to. Why, 
he and | played croquet tugether fora 
long time.”’ 

“And you did play badly,” cried Rose, 
laugbing. ‘!] was ashamed for the oredit 
of the family that he should have seen 
such a shocking apecimen of Lasworth 
play. Why, you 
time!” and Violet joined in her derisive 
laughter too. 

Mary turned round hotly and W initre«t 
hastened to intervene. 

“And what did you think of the new- 
comer, Olive ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, Olive!” struck in the sharp-tongued 
Rose again, “1 don’t suppose she even saw 
Lord Cranby. She was not visibie the 
whole afternoon, and, funnily enough, 
Mr. Shepherd was missing too!”’ 


She was perhaps her favorite sister, being 
lean selfish than the others and more in ac 
cord with her own nature, To be sure Mr. 


what did that matter? 
The weeks rolled on; August took his 


old. Winitred had had plenty opportuni- 


in and out of Lasworth very often, but 
she reserved her opinion, for she could not 
exactly make him out. 

She spoke to him very little, for as usual 
when any stranger was present she effaced 
herself and took up her old position in the 
background —a standpoint nevertheless 
from which she could perceive most that 
was going on. 

And Lord Cranby puzzied her. That 
some attraction drew him to the house 
was obvious, but then who was the mag 
net? He seemed to treat all her sisters 
alike and paid one no more attention than 
the others—what did it all mean? 

And now his visit to Cranby Towers was 
narrowing toa dreadfully short space of 
time. It was the 23rd of September, and 
in two days he was going north to spend 
two or three weeks visiting, preparatory 
to wintering in Ceylon. 

He was dining with them to night, and 
Winitred half unconsciously watched him 
with anxious eyes, But two or three times, 
whether by magnetic instinct or not, he 
had looked up and caugbt her glance, and 
ashamed of her scrutiny she had turned 
her eyes away in confusion. 

“it ia the Houghtons’ dance to-morrow,” 
said Lily, as they wereall sitting after 
dinner ia the drawingroom, “you are 
going of course, Lord Cranby ?”’ 

“Eb?” he answered, starting from a 
reverie, “the Houghtona’ dance.” “On, 
yes, | received an invitation. You will be 
there ?”’ 

“Ob,” struek in Mary, emphatically, 
“we areall going,’’ she would not aliow 
Lily to take the pronoun in the singular. 
“We have been asked to drive over after 
lunch to-morrow, and to stay the night. 
It would be such a long way to come 
home and 80 dark too.”’ 

“All going? Missa Lovell too?” 

Winifred 
laughed. 

“Winifred never goesto dances,” she 
said in rather a slighting tone. 





om of expectation to find out what he 
“like That he was thirty-six years of 


- “nd unmarried was the utmost they 
® “id glean about him. Ali around con- 
Pired to bid him welcome. 
an pe of hie adventdid not much 
_  Hifred—why should it? What 
wie ata should aman moreor iess in 
lntenadY eet make to her? She 
Cre — ber sistera discussed Lord 
HOY anc 


rn i smiled to herself as she saw | 
hol 
*Xtra care with which they adorned 


“Lily, I cannot find that book on fossiis 
| | was reading,” said Mr. Lovell, turning 
| the volumes over onthe table. “I want 
to show Lord Cranby a passage. I wieh 
you would see if | left it im the library.” 


‘Oh, bother ! cried Lily, sotto yoce 
She waa sitting next the guest and did not 
wish to vacate ber portion Nhe knew 
she would find Mary in her chair whes 


she returned. 
“Winifred, father has inat his book, do 
go and loo for it, he will never leave off 





miased a ball every | 


Winifred smiled at Olive’s blushing face. | 


Shepherd the curate would not be a very | 
brilliant match, but if Olive liked bim, | 


departure and September was growing | 


ties for studying Lord Cranby, for he was | 


| mystified. 
aa 


worrying vhtil it is found,’ and W ini!red 
rose and went at once. 

“I can’t stand fussy people, can you 7" 
wenton Lily, turning to Lord Cranby. 
“They always get on my nerves.”’ 

“Are you talking of your father ?’’ sur- 


“Yes,” laughing. ‘1 can never stay iv 
areom long when he isinit. He nearly 
drives me mad!"’ And she glanced archly 
at her companion, expecting a vigorous 
@ieciaimer that she could ever be put out, 
and her pretty brows met in a frown when 
ho answer came. 

It took Winifred some time to find the 
book, and when she returned everybody 
im the drawingroom seemed to have 
changed places. HKoee was at the piano 
Paying sott dreamy music and Lard 
Cranby eat silent by her side, Lily and 
Olive were having rathera noisy discuas- 
fen the other side of the room, and Wr. 
Lovell lay in his eary chair nearly asleep. 

“Here is your book, dad,"’ said Winifred 
going up tobim brightly. “I found it 
endera pile of papers—you really must 
learn to be more tidy,” and she looked up 
laughingly as Mr. Lovell thanked her and 
patted her band, but she started and her 
emile died on her lips as she caught Lord 
Cranby looking at her acrosa the room 
regarding her with intense = acrutiny 
through hail.clorsed eyes. 

Nhe war not used to being stared at, and 
ashe began wondering why she should so 
often find hia glance wandering in her «i 
rection. Nhe peered in the glass when she 
went upto bed that nightto seeif she 
could find anything wrong—a bairpin out 
of place or a lock of hair uncoiled—some- 
thing to justify that piercing scrutiny. 
Bat no-—the amal! pale oval face looked 
just the «ame as usual and the abundance 
of dark hair had kept within iw proper 
bounds 





And #0 Winifred went to sleep still 


* * . o . 

Winifred stood in the porch watching 
her family as they drove away en route to 
the Houghtons’. She was left all alone in 
the house, for much against his will Mr. 
Lovell had been dragged off ton, to be 
present at the festivities, and so Winifred 
had the whoie afternoon and evening to 
herself. Nhe leant agsinst the stone arch- 
way and wondered what she should do. 

It was a glorious Neptember afternoon 
and a sense of drowsiness pervaded the 


' air, but Winifred threw off the feeling, 


shook ber head and Mary | 


and fetching her hat, determined to wan 
der off to to the woods which covered the 
uplands opposite. Down into the valley 


she wendec her way, startiing the sheep 


inte asharp run as she drew néar, while 
numberiess rabbits scurried away at her 
approach. 

The bil! was very steep and the sun beat 
down fiercely on ber bead, but still Wini 
fred persevered —she felt that the delicious 


9 


cern, “that you should have ridden over 
for nothing.” 

“Por nothing? Do you mean then that 
I am to go beck again? ‘(jo home without 
my tee? You cannot surely be so inhos. 
pitabie r" 

She laughed nervously and 
away. 

“I did net thiek you would care to 
come,” she waid. “I shall be only too de- 
lighted if you will stay fora little while, 
for otherwise ! shall be all alone,”’ 

They walked on together slowly down 
the drive, Lord Cranby leading his horse. 
A horrible feeling of shyness had deacend- 
ea on Winifred which struck ber dumb. 
W hat should she talk about to this man? 
She hoped.oh, how she hoped he would 
not stay long. (nh, for one of her sister's 
ever-remiy tongues, which never in all 
their lives bad experienced such a sudden 
stroke of paralysis as hers was afflicted 
with now. 

“Why have you not gone to the Hough- 
tons’ to-day P"" he asked suddenly. 

“I? Oh, I never go to dances now."’ 

“Don't you care for it?’ 

“Yea,” regretfully, ‘Il used to be very 
fond of dancing, but it i« «a long time since 
I went toa bail.” 

“Why have you 
quick frown. 

“You sea,""she sighed, ‘there are so 
many of ua, we could not go out five.” 

“Rut you always stay at home,”’ impe- 
tient! y. “Why don’t you take it in 
turns?’ 

Nhe looked surprised. 

“Ob, I don’t mind—the girls enjoy them- 
seives much more than | ever should. I 
am quite happy bere alone."’ 

Lord Cranby checked bi« stride—it bad 
Krowe = quick that her faltering footsteps 
could searcely keep up with him. He 
echecke| his teomgue too--he would have 
liked te have sald something, but forbore. 

Again silence feil on the two. The drive 
was amile in length, put to Winifred it 
seemed! cioublie; she could think of noth- 
ing te say, and he too remained dumb. 

Kat when they had arrived at the house 
and tea was brought in, matters grew bet- 
ter. Lord Cranby threw himself into a 
comfortalne chalrand appeared so much 
at home that Winifred, perforce, felt more 
at her ease, and her tongue war loosed. 

“There ® quite an excitement in our 
lower regions today,’’ she said. ‘The 
housemeaid was married tothe head gar- 
dener this morning, and there have been 
great festivities up at his cottage.” 

“Indeed. And did you see the wed. 


looked 


given it up?” with a 


| ding 


| migh, “*I 


eoolness ef the shady woods was worth | 


any trouble to reach. She paused for 
breath when she got to the topand sat 
down and rested on a trunk of a tree 
which lay alongride the drive. 

Far down below was the valley from 
which she had comé, looking 
hazy in the distance, and on her right 
were the woods— her much desired goal 
where the leaves were already beginning 


biue anda 


te tarn, and shone gold and red beneath 
the aNernoon sun. 
Winifred was tired, and perhaps the 


aoft cooing of the wood-pigeons acted as a 
lullaby anyhow she drifted off to sieep 
unawares, and awoke wilh a start to find 
she was not alone. 

Someone was standing over 
looking down at her with a smile. 

She rubbed her eyes in astonishment as 
she met Lord Cranby’seyea ‘How ever 
did you come here?’ she said, hastening 
te rise from her lowly position. 

He assisted her with one hand, while 
With the other be still heid 
réeina 
- “Have you bad a nice sleep 7’ he asked, 
smiling again, “you seemed eo tired | did 
not like to disturb you.”’ 

“Have | been asleep long 7’ she asked 

“Ah, thet [ cannot may. I 
just come up myseil, and 


her and 


his horse's 


bave onivy 


Jl oould notre 


sitet diemounting when | saw you. You 
eee | am going north to-morrow — #0 1 came 
to aay good bye” 

“Cb,” abe cried, ‘what a pity the others 
are allout: they will beso sorry lo» have 
mises! you They have gone over to the 
Houghtone’ for the dance—i1 thoug 

4 w« hey were 4 ng ear << 
nig? 

Did they Then 1 supy~e« * as 
atiending properly, #9 you see . " 
own fauit 

“But lam #0 sorry,’’ in a voice of con 


“Yeu, amiling, “and some of the cos- 
tumes were eo funny. Hut,’ witb @ little 
doen't think lever saw two peo 
ple looking more bappy.”’ 

Lord Cranby helped himeeif to a cucum- 
ber sand hich. 


“| wonder how long it will last?’ he 
saki dryly. 
“Don't” she cried, “you are horrid 


when you taik like that Why should not 
their happiness last 7’ 

He looke? at ber tor a few minutes 
through bhailf closed eyes in the character- 
isthe way he iad. 

“Le you btebewve inthe Immortality of 
love?’ he asked! inoontinentiy ; 
She wrinkled! ber brows. 

“People bave different ideas about fail 
gravely. 
thinking of ber sisters, ‘‘it 


ing in she answered 


With exmme,” 


More, 


is Onm.y @ 
they prefer another 
But ! de not wall that 
ing Up at him Wilh serioun eyon, 

He shook bie head 

“It te only tase 
the trne god 


question of a few weeks, and 


thee better. 


look 


person 
love, do you?" 


metal,” he sald, ‘not 
But you baven't answered 
my 

“Whether | belevein the lummortality of 
love? We al least, 
I think of Ll were to love anyone at ali it 
would te for a ways’ 


jueesti ™m vet.’ 


, yes, Leuppose I do 


lie beant hee face on bis bands and jook- 


&! across al her over the table. 


“And have youever loved anyone al 
all? be saktd, and his volce dropped bis 
careless tome, and be waited egageriy for 


her anee-+r 
Bui she iagghed in amusement 

‘ i? N , 
ai es s ace 


twenty @ight, and am tc 
eld for such [rive ne liave you? 
Her Guestion startied tin, but he eaw it 
wes eekent im a sinoerity there wae nme 
jpuetr 7 
le year*® ag “ t! ght 
Re 
_ 7 ea 4+ ¥ 
~ 
a a 
a 
| ” 
ber hap wan entra f the ma 


* 
4 
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wit the tampa which suggested to Lord 
(ranby that It was getting late, for he 
took out bis wateh directly the butier had 
left the roous:. 

“Neven o'clock,” he said with rather 
more than necessary astonishment. ‘I! 
shall never get hon.e in time for dinner.”’ 

Winifred laughed. 

“You are your own master,”’ she said. 
“1 don't suppose there is anyone to mind 
if you are late?’ 

He looked at ber whimeteaily. 

“As you won't take my bint,”’ he aaid, 
“Ll suppeee | meet ask for an invitation 


outright May | not «tay and dine with 
you ia 

Wintfred did not respond with any 
heartinew:. 


“Hot the Heonghtons’ dance?” she sug- 
qeate!, “you will never get there in time.” 

*t net going to the Houghtone’ 
lance,” be anewered offended. “Il never 
hawt the «lightest intention of going, but,’’ 
rising, “ss you are evidently anxious to 
get rid of mel will aay good-bye.’”’ 


“No, no,” eried Winifred in confusion, 
‘you know it ix not that. I should like 
you te stay of course | should, only — 


well, | will tell you the real truth. You 
nee, there lx a dance at the gardener’s cot- 
and all servants are 
( course they will get dioner 
bot it will be ail cold— 
there will be ne ome to walt, no one to—”’ 


tage te migtrt, 


going 
remly beforehan«d, 


“De you mean,’ quickly, “that you and 
I ehould be in the house alone °' 

"Vow 
that in why I 
atay.” 

lord Cranby laughed aloud. 

“It makee no difference if you ask me 
or not,” he said Grmiy. “Il mean to «tay, 
and you can’t turn me out!'’ 

And dinner passed off gaily enough. 
tioder Lard Cranby"s influence Winl- 
fred’s ah ynes quite wore off, and by the 
time they bad finished she was chatting 
away volubly 

The glovious harvest moon waa rising in 
the heavens and shedding her radiance 
arouns!. 

“Lat ue come out,” said Lord Cranby. 
“itis wicked to keep indoors on such a 
night,”” and he caught up a light shaw! 
from the hall, and wrapped it tenderly 
round Winifrest. 

They wanders! down the old-world 
walk that looked a= if it ahould have been 
peopled with laties in powder and patches, 
and galliante with their white queues, On 
the «tome seat af the end, mow-grown and 
stained by years, how many Lovells bad 
«alt teid) their lowestory?) Round 
alout «trutie!t peacecksa, breaking the soft 
stienoe with thefrenrill voroen., 

Op posile rowe the undulating hills, now 
bathed tn a fief of moonlight, broken up 
bere and there by the iong dark shadows 
oft And away in the distance 
the sound of the fiddies from the garden- 
ers cottage fell gomtiy on the still night air, 

“Lat 
eal? Lord Cranby presentiy, and the two 
in the direction of the 


It weuld te horrid for yon, and 
did not like to ask you to 


e (reea, 


us come and see thom dancing,’’ 
wendet thelr way 
mute. 

It was a pretty scena, the figures dance 
ing om the lawn, silheutted and tranafig 
urel by the moonlight and apparently in 
the height of enjoyment. It had the ap 
some weird mituight revels 


‘ 


je@ranee ae | 
tard Cranty caught the excttement 
‘tome and dance,’ he whispered cagerly 
“You say you like it 
tance all to ourselves,"’ 
and catching ber siender figure round the 
waist, he started off on the springy turf. 
On and om went the fddies, the wedding 
guests paused a moment for breath, but 
the twoon the lawn below stlil kept on, 
on amd om they danced, until at last 
through sheer exhaustion Lord Cranby 
stoppet He looked down into Wini 
face bathed tn moonlight and 
fushed with exercise, but he did not at 
oOnee remove his arm 
“Dia you enjoy 
qutek whisper 


to hie oor pam tom 


we will have «a 


fret’. 


nv?’ he asked in hie 
“Do you think the gar- 
tlener’s wextiding dance le better than the 
Houghtone’ tall tT” 

But she turned her eyes shyly away. 
Momehow ahe did not wonder now if there 
wae anything wrong etth her hair tomake 
him look af her = 
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Oranby regretfully. “I suppose it must 
be good-bye now.”’ 

They went into the stables and he sad- 
died his borse for bimeeilf and broaght it 
out into the grounda. He stood by bis 
horse’a head before he mounted, and look- 
ed intently at Winifred. 

“I am going north to-morrow,” he said, 
“and then afterwards | am obliged to 
go to Ceylon—1 promised my sister long 
ago, or I would not go. Itwill be many 
months before I see you again, but | shall 
never forget this night and—I am going to 
ask you to remember it ten. Will you 
promine to think of me sometimes when I 
am away ?’’ 

Winitred 
grave eyes. 

“It im not necessary to promise,’ she 
saldsimply. “One does not easily forget 
the happiest time of one’s iife.”’ 

And as the rider disappeared in the dis- 
tance, a little fleecy cloud floated across 
the face of the moon and asudden dark- 
ness fell around. Only Winifred’s eyes 
had caught a gleam that hed nothing to do 
with borrowed light and that would take 


years and years to extinguish. 
* * * ” 


looked at him with her soft 


a 7. 


The months rolled away, winter came 
and went, and now «pring had begun and 
the trees and hedges were bursting out all 
around. 

Winifred’s eyes grew brighter and her 
heart beat quicker every day. 

“A few monthe—only a few montha, 
he said,’’ she would repeat to herself, ‘‘it 
cannot be very iong now before he is 
here,’’ 

And meantime changes bad occurred at 

Lasworth, for one of the young birds had 
already flown and left the parent nest. 
Mr. Shepherd had been presented with a 
living in the south, and he had taken 
Olive with him to his new home. 
Aud #0 it was that when the Towers was 
once more thrown open and everything 
hurned into preparation for the Earl's re- 
turn, Winifred had left Gloucestershire 
and was ataying with her sister in the 
Isie of Wight. 

But she heard the news of Lord Cranby’s 
return with composure. True, she had 
pictured herself as being one of the firat 
to welcome him home, bat what did a lit- 
tle delay matter? 

Nhe would be back at Lasworth in three 
weeks’ time, and then they must meet, 
and did he remember she wondered anx- 
jously, did he remember that evening 
spent together under the harvest moon. 
Littie scraps of news came to her in her 
mother’s letters, telling her how much 
greyer Lord Cranby had grown, how that 
they met him here or there, how he was 
always in and out of Lasworth as of yore, 
and how he was giving a danceat the 
Towers in a month's time and insisted 
that they all should go. “Even you too, 
Winifred,”’ ended Mre Lovell, “are to be 
there; he will not let you off.’’ 

“Even you too!” 

Winifred had treasured the words up. 
lie had givon her « special invitation then, 
he had not forgotien after all. 

But gradually an anxious ioonk grew in 
Winifred’s eyes and her spirits slowly 
sank. Mrs. Lovell’s letters had become 
fuil of one topie—one topic only, which 
burnt into her daughter's heart. 

It was Rose who was the attraction, as- 
serted the writer, pretty blushing Kose 
waa the one to whom Lord Cranhy’s visite 
were wholly due; wherever she went, 
Lord Cranby went too. Lord Cranby and 
Kose seerned never apart, and so on and #0 
on, until the words dance od aboat in front 
of Wintfred’s eyes and the letter fluttered 
to the ground. E 

Was it not only the natural course of 
events after all? Charming, lovable Rose, 
just twenty one—who could help being 
fascinated ? What was she, Winifred, 
with her quiet, shy ways and her nine 
and-twenty years, by her side? Ob, of 
course, it was only to be expected, and 
she ought not to mind. And she clasped 
her hands together tightly and forced 
back the smarting teara. 

And on her return home she had to go 
through it all again. Mra Lovell was 
growing excited over the affair and re 
joleed to have a sympathizing ear in which 


I know—I know he never will.” 
Rose burst into tears. 


soothed her. 

‘Poor little giri,”’ she said. “Don’t ery, 
it will besure to beali right. Take the initi- 
ative and go and talk to him yourself, he 
—he in so good, he wiil be certain to meet 
you half-way.” 

Rose dried ber eyes and sat up. 

‘Yea, I will try,” she said, “and Winnie, 
dear, it is s0 nice of you to call him good. 
I am #0 glad you like him.” 

**Rose,"’ said Winifred siowly, and her 
voice sounded far away, “do you love 
bim ?” 

“Love him ?”’ cried her sister with em- 
phasia. Oh, Winnie, 1 couldn’t live with- 
outhim. Ihave been simply miserable 
these last twodays. He has not told me 
ao yet, but I think—I hope he loves me 
too,”’ 

She paused for a moment by the window 
and looked dreamiiy out into the dark- 
ness, ‘He ia coming to our garden party 
to morrow, and I will take your advice 
and talk to him. Thank you so much, 
Winnie dear.”” And she tripped out of the 
room with a lighter heart, while Winifred 
still sat on in the silence alone. 

There were ail sorts and conditions of 
amusements at the garden-party at Las- 
worth Park—lawn tennis, badminton, 
golf, croquet, in fact, everybody was abie 
to indulge in his favorite pursuit. 

Lord Cranby went about from court to 
lawn sosnning the assembly—was he 
never to find the face he sought? 

At last, on one of the distant croquet 
grounda, he caught sight of Miss Loveil’s 
tall slender figure and hastened at once in 
her direction. Sbe hed just finished a 
*48m6 and tarown her maliet aside. 

“I told you I could not play,’’ she was 
saying to ber partner apologeticaily. ‘! 
have only spoilt your game.” 

“How do you do, Miss Lovell?’ said 
Lord Cranby, and Winifred started round 
at the well-known voice, and ail the color 
left her faee. 

“How do you do?” she repeated me- 
chanically, and he thought she might have 
been more pleased to see him when he 
had been away #0 long. 

“You have finished your game? Will 
you come for a walk ?”’ he said, and Wini- 
fred silently acquiesced. Why did he 
want to walk with her? 

Once out of sight of the rest he turned 
eagerly towards her. “How are the bride 
and bridegroom?’ he asked «amiling. 
“They must bean old ma:ried couple by 
this time.’”’ 

“They have only been married ten 
months," she answered slowly. 

“Only ten months?” he echoed, “and it 
has seemed centuries tome! Winifred, 
what hascome to you? Why are you so 
altered? All the time I have been away I 
have been hungering fora sight of your 
face; longing for the sound of your dear 
voica, Winifred——” 

Bot she put up her hand to stop him 
with a little deprecating cry. 

What did it meant Did he then love 
her after all—iove ber? and her heart beat 
quickly, noisily—surely he must have 
heard it. Bat then Rose, poor Rose loved 
him and thought he loved her. She could 
not live without him, she had said. Win- 
ifred caught her breath. How could she 
destroy her sister’s happiness? No. She 
must stop him—keep bis words back at a!l 
hazerds—fling beck his love. On, misery ! 
before he began to teil it. 

And meantime, while these thoughts 
passed as lightning throagh her brain, 
Lord Cranby went on. 

“You prominsed,’’ he said, ‘promised to 
remember that night—tnat lovely moon- 
light night——’’ 

“I have not forgotten—it was cold—and 
chilly,’”’ she broke in abruptiy, in a voice 
she did not recognize as her own. 

“What! You found it cold when we 
wandered down the terrace walk——” 
‘‘and the peacocks made our heads ache 





to recite her anticipationa. But Winifred 
bore it all without a word, and noone 
knew that she suffered. 





And in the evening Rose came into her 
The gir! was looking pale and sad, 
and notatall happy. Winifred wondered 
at her appearance. 

W hat Hose dear? 


asked, sitting down beside her 


room. 


ie the matter, she 
“You are 
not looking wei!.’’ 


Rose tapped the carpet nervously with 


| her feet. 


Nhe potmtet to ihe kills sloping up he- 
fore them 
“lent it lowely—lovely ?"’ she said. 
“Lowely ! he echoed. “How fond you 
are of Laeworth! Could you ever tear | 
¥ f away, | wonder?” 
« ’ know ahe asked, ‘‘that 
oe ec ? 
ait * mirroed if 
. ~ ~ = exactly what you 
a! s 
i hey ei back to the housa 
* reaily ™ the ena,” anid Lord 


*“f am onhappy, Winifred,”’ she said, 


with their loud, shrill noise.” 

Lord Cranby stopped and looked at her. 

“Winifred,’’ he said, and all the life had 
gone of his voice, “have you forgotten 
when we danced together on the lawn— 
just you and I—and the fiddies—_”"’ 

Winifred caught breath and 
words fell from her lips in 
lar jerka. 

“The grass was damp—and heavy,” 
said, “and the fiddies—out of tune.” 


her her 


harsh, trregu- 


Lord Cranby was silent—at last he un- | plants and nearly out 0 
violet—a violet which would nev 


derstood. 


Winifred put her arms round her and 


“end | don’t know whattodo. We heave 
quarreied—that is to say—he—he—ohb, you 
know what | mean—he said something I 
did not like, and—and I grew angry and 
said J] would never speak to him again un- 


til he apologized, and he—he is so proud, 
And 


— 


“And that is all you remem 

» Sfter a while, which meer. 
Winifred as an eternity in which she hs 
tasted the bitterness of death, Bat bis 
cold unfamiliar tones brought her 
back to lite; she tried to answer him be 
the words would not c .me. 

He waited a few moments for her to 
speak, but as she still kept 
we not better go beck to the ere 
ground ?” he said, and this time the hares 
neas had left his voice and only a 
apathy was to be heard out of Which aii 
heart was gone. 

e eo 


® e 

“Winnie! Winnie! it is ail 
have made it up and—and Be ine, 
me to marry bim,” and Rone’s appearance 
an she danced into the room was very ait. 
ferent to that on the previous evening 

And so ber sacrifice had not been in vain 
—and he bad asked Rose. But, ob! be 
might have waited a littie time 

Winifred steadied her voice. “I am ao 
very giad, Rose, dear,” she said. “| know 
Lord Uranby will inake you happy.” 

Rose looked at her in perplexity. 

“Lord Cranby!’’ she exclaimed. “Why, 
1 am engaged to Oyril Norwood—| 
thought you knew Cyril Norwood ?’ 

Was Winifred going mad or had she 
heard correctly ? 

“You told me last night,” she faltered, 
“that—that you loved Lord Cranby.” 

“Lord Oranby! Ob, you must have 
misunderstood me. I love Lord Cranby, 
when his heart is tull to overfiowing of 
you! Why, even last year he would sit 
and look at you for hours together when 
the girls thought he came only w eee 
them—it often made me laugh. And now 
ever since he has been home he has 
haunted my footsteps —was that why you 
made the mistake ?—Oh, Winnie dear, it 
war only to talk of you.”’ 

Winifred suddenly burst into tears 

“Oh, Rose, if 1 had known—if | bad only 
known !” 

r Rose looked at her in perplexity, thens 
sudden glimmering of the truth dawned 
upon her, 

“*W inifred,’’ she said, ‘‘you strolled off 
together this afternoon, did he—did he 
propose ?”’ 

Winitred shook her head. 

**No—he—he was going to, but | stopped 
him because— because——”’ 

‘Because you thought I loved him, and 
you sacrificed your bappiness for—me?” 
the tears sprang into Rose’s eyea “Win. 
nie dear,”’ and she threw ber arme roand 
her sister’s neck, “thank Heaven, it is not 
in my power to acoept your sacrifice even 
if | would. You cheered me up last even- 
ing, now lam going to cheer you. Don’t 
grieve over it, Winnie, for | know it will 
come ail right.”’ 

7 . 
Lord Oranby had chosen a lovely night 
for bis dance, everybody seemed to be 
enjoing themsei ves, anc it bid fair to bes 
great success, Only the host looked weary 
and depressed. 

“Are you not going to ask me to dance 
to-night ?’”’ said Hose, tripping up to bim. 
He shook his head disma!ly. 
“I am not going to dance at all,” be 
said. 
“Then let us come outside and baves 
talk. What is the matter—you are not 
looking at all well ?”’ 
“No. 1am going away soon. | should 
have gone earlier but for this dance.” 
‘“joing away? That is very sudden, 
ien’t it?”’ 
“Yes,” he answered, and looked up # 
the star lit sky. Every beautifal thing 
seemed to have disappeared out of hia life, 
even the moon had gone. 
“Would it be very impertinent t ash 
you why you are going away?” asked 
Kose in a low voice. 
He did not anewer at first, and then said 
without turning: 
“Jt is not necessary to tell you 
must know.” 
saeco was silence between theu for s 
few minu and then Rose spoke. 
“] am pen to tell you s tale,” she said, 
and without giving him time answer 
she began : 
“There was once a garden fn which gre¥ 
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| —a@ garden full of co 
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| not admire one. 


she | 


all the most beautiful flowers of the on 
lor and sweet scen 
into that £8 


“ one came 
And some on Bes roand 


den, and he wandered round & a 
looking at this flower and that, but ” 
At last he came & 

stopped before 
ityhock, ® 
nm their 


group in a corner and he 
it. There was a tail lily, # bo 
dahlia and a rose, all flowers vivid 
coloring and conspicuous from afe “in 
But it was not these which had attire 


tall 
his attention. Over-shadowed by ‘be ie 
{ sight wae s 106 
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been noticed but for the fragrance it shed 
around. 

“And the stranger stood and looked at 
it, and the more he looked the more he 
coveted that flower.” 

Lord Cranby’s eyes bad left the stars, 
and Rose knew he was intently listening. 

“And it came to pass,” she continued, 
‘that the rose fell a-sighing, for one that 
ashe loved had passed her by, and she 
stooped and whispered her troubles to the 
littie violet. And the violet, though it 
cheered the rose, hung ite head and 
drooped, for no nemes had been men- 
tioned and it thought the stranger was the 
one whom the rose had loved.” 

“And thus it was when the stranger 
came to pluck bis cherished flower tbat 
the violet hid under the leaves and turned 
away. It boped if it could not be found 
that the stranger would take the rose in- 
stead, and so in its unselfishness it turned 
away from the hand it—loved.”’ 

Lord Cranby started to his feet. 

“Loved! Rose,” he cried, “do you 
mean that she loves me?’’ 

“It turned sway from the hand it — 
ioved,”’ continued Rose, as if he had not 
spoken, “but the other came beck and 
plucked the rose, and then the vioiet 
found its sacrifice had been in vain, and 
—and——.”” Kose left her seatand stood 
before him. ‘I do not know the end of 
the story, Lord Cranby—you muat finish 
it for yourself,’”’ and she turned and went 
back to the house, 

Winifred was standing by a window 
looking outat the spangled sky; she did 
not hear Lord Cranby’s footsteps, and 
started at the sound of his voice. 

‘“*Winifred!” he had said. 

“Did you call me?’ she faltered, look- 
ing round. 

“Winifred ’ he cried, ‘‘Rose has been 
opening to me the gates of Paradise. She 
says it bas all been one great mistake. 
Winifred, Winifred,” and he came nearer, 
“she has been saying that you—love 
ma.’’ 

He held ber closer still, and kissed her 
pale face. 

“Pat your arms round me, dearest,”’ he 
whispered, ‘‘so that I may know It is true 
and that | am not dreaming. It me hear 
you say that you have not forgotten after 
all.”’ 

And Winifred’s white arms stole round 
his neck, and her head drooped upon his 
breast. 

“Forgotten !” she repeated softly. “‘liow 
is it possible when the remembrance has 
been always with me?—the remembrance 
of a still, beautiful September evening, 
when the harvest moon was holding her 
court In the heavens, and all the worid 
appeared to me to be enchanted; when 
6ven the peacock’s shrill cry seemed as 
music, and the fiddles were not really out 
of tane,”’ 


A Night in a Tower. 


BY T. H. A. 











through the South of Ireland, during 


|" the course of a pedestrian ‘our 
the past autuinn, | was induced by 


the natural beauties and scenic attractions 


of the neighborhood to spend a few days 
ata picturesque little village in the County 
Kilkenny. 


The evening before I bad arranged to | 


leave, the landlord of the inn where I had 


stopped and I adjourned after dinner to | 


the little snug parlor off the bar, to enjoy 
a cigar and a giass of the native together. 
“Well,” said he, ‘you will travel far be- 
fore you meet with such fineold ruins as 
‘The Abbey.’ ” 
“Yoa,’”’ I assented; “they are very inter- 
eating, and well worth a visit.” 


“The tower,” continued mine host, *-was — 
hand cameé in contact with a rope sus | 
| pended from above, and passing down. | 
wards, This l rightly eonjectured must | 


one of the stronghoids of the Danes, and 
was built long before the abbey. It serves 


as a belfry to the parish church, which is | 


itaelf a comparatively recent structure.” 
‘The belfry looks a diamal old Bastille,’’ 
sald I; “yust such a residence as a solemn, 
melancholy ghost would choose to ten- 
ant’’ 
“If ever a place wae haunted,” said the 


landlord, ‘that is; for many a time have | | 


myself heard strange, unearthly noises 
from it at dead of night.” 

Although I had been throagh the abbey, 
and 6xamined the monuments and relics 
of the olden times which it contained, | 
had not been up in the tower; but my 
curiosity was now excited, and i de 
termined to explore it before leaving 

About an hour afterwards | sauntered 
down the village. It was almost dark, 
but the churchyard gate was still open, 
and some men were employed digging a 
grave. 





Going round to the rear of the abbey, | 
saw that the door of the tower was open, 
and, ascending the rude flight of stone 
steps outside, which led to the entrance, I 
gained access to the first floor by a dark 
narrow pessage, along which | cautiously 
groped my way. 

A more gloomy, dungeon-like apart- 
ment than that in which | found myself 
could not be imagined. A mouldy smeil 
that almost overeame me permeated the 
place, and the only sound that broke the 
death-like silence was the sighing of the 
suteme wind through the ivy that nearly 
choked up the narrow loopholes in the 
walis. 

The story above thin was.in utter dark- 
ena, but I had no difficulty in finding the 
stairs that ied still further up. On the 
third floor I could discover no means of 
getting bigher, and | was reluctantly 
obliged to return, resolved, however to 
pay another visit next day. 

After considerable stumbling and scram- 
bling and getting into wrong crevices, | 
succeeded In reaching the door, which to 
my alarm and chagrin I found locked. I 
commenced to kick it with ali my might 


through the walls and passages. 

Finding myself abut in alone in that an 
cient haunted belfry, with evory prospect 
of having to spend the night there, I could 
not overcome a certain vague fear that 
took posseasion of me. The great iron 
bolt of the lock was shot into the atone 
groove, and there appeared no chance of 
my getting out uniems | could attract at- 
tention from the outside. 

I renewed my attack on the door, paua- 
ing every now and then to listen, but ail 
to no purpose, The wind, which during 
the evening had been increasing in vico- 
lence, now biew with the foree of a storm, 
drowning all my efforts to make myself 
heard. I returned to the first floor, and 
shouted through the loopholes, but my 
voice was lost in the boisterous roaring of 
the tem pest. 

Hours passed away; the villagers, | 
knew, were all in bed, and I began to 
think the best thing | could do would be 
to find outa sheltered corner in which to 
passthe night I accordingly selected a 
little arched nook in which | found a large 
smooth stone thal afforded me a rest; and 
here I determined to stay till morning. 

How long | sat there | cannot teil, but I 
was awakened by «a deep breathing close 
tomy ear, as of some person in a heavy 
sieep. I listened a moment; there could 
be no mistake. The sound even grew 
louder until! it filled the whole place, 

With a sudden tmpulse | Jumped to my 
feet and calied out, “Who is there ?’’ 
“Who is there?’ replied the echo, and 
then all was atill. Not feeling at al! com- 
fortable in such close proximity my 
mysterious neighbor, | mounted the stairs 
leading to the next landing; but on reach- 
ing the top, the moonlight, streaming 
through a window or fissure, revealed to 
mea sight which made my heart stand 
still, and well nigh deprived meof my 
faculties. 

In the centre of the floor stood a tall fe 


monitory manner, as if warning me back. 
There wae no imagination, or indigestion, 
or dreaming about it. 

There was the awful apparition glaring 
at mé, the face ghastly pale, and the form 
enveloped in the drapery of the grave. I 
felt myself choking, my 
tongue became parched. With a desperate 


voice—i cannot now remember what. In 
an instant the apartment was in complete 








darkness. 
Groping for the wall behind me, my 


be the beli-rope, and the idea at once oo 
curred to me to alarm the viliage. 

I pulled away with all my strength. 
The loud peals of the beli reverberated 
through the tower, and were, | afterwards 
ascertained, heard for miles round. VPeo- 
pie started out of their beds in terror, ran 
to the church, and crowded round the 


| graveyard gate. 


After ringing for about a quarter of an 
hour, I went to one of the loopholes and 
shouted for some one to some and open 
the tower door, as there wasa inan locked 
in By this time the curate, who lived 
near, arrived, and, accompanied by the 
sub-Inspector of police, cameéeand released 
me. 

I was followed to the inn by a large 
crowd of people, who evidently regarded 








maie figure shrouded in white, stretching | 
her gaunt arm towards ime in an ad-— 


mouth and | 


effort 1 cried out something in a footie | 
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day I called on the curate, and reiated to 
him all that I hed heard and seen in the 
belfry. 

“Well,” said he, after a hearty fit of 
laughter, ‘it i ai:most a pity to spoil the 
mystery by an explanation. The begin- 
Ding you heard was from nothing more 
awiul than «fine specimen of the barn 
owl, which tnhabita the turret. 

If you come with me this morning, I 
will show you the ‘castle spectre,’ that 
barred your way t» the upper regions. 
Nome time ago the church was undergo 
ing repair,and we were obliged to haui 
up by trap doors from the vestry room, 
out of harm's way, a splendid marbie 
statue of a former rector, whom the sculp- 
ture has represented in vestments. | am 
sure it must have made a most formidable 
ghost, seen under the circumstances; and 
the coincidence of acloud obecuring the 
moon just as you addressed the disem 
bodied spirit, 1 can imagine greatly on- 
hanced the situation.”’ 

The story of the tourist’s adventure in 
the tower spread like wildfire, and all 


| sorts of abeurd rumors gained credence of 
and to shout through the keyhole, bat the | 
only response | elicited was the dull echo | 
of every sound I made resounding | 


bis heving been acoosted by hin sable 
Majesty, and hurled from the topmost 
window Into the graveyard, where he was 


| fomned in an insensiblie condition by the 
| clergyman and police officers 


i. <a 

TerMens oF Sunakny —The nose ia 
such a prominent feature that It is apt to 
suffer severely when there is anything of 
a “emash-up,”’ and it accordingly happens 
that surgical #kill ie very frequently called 
upon to patch up broken noses, and some- 
times even to planta nose where there ia 
none. A cane, likely to be long known as 
“the bleck bird cnsa,”’ is recorded from the 
London Koyal Free Hospital. 

A servant girl was brought in with her 
nose smashed by a hydraulic lft coming 
in contact with 1. The surgeon sent out 
for a blackbird, took out ite brenat bone, 
and managed to ineert it wherethe broken 
cartilage had been, with complete succens 
In restoring the maid's former appear- 
ance. 

A severer task wae set for the surgeons 
of another London hospital by an unfor 
tunaté Individual who, having by default 
of Nature no nee atall, wanted to be fur 
nished with one. Willing to oblige him, 
an amputate! finger of another patient 
was grafted on to his face, but it wae found 


| that amputation had causm! the finger fo 


die, and it failed to take. 
The undaunted “noseless"’ man then 


| agreed to the surgeon's suggestion that 
(one of bis own (the patient's) fingers 
| should be eut off to furnish the missing 


nasal organ, but in order that the finger 
should not be wasted, should the opera 
tion prove unsoccesstul, the pationt’s arm 
was enclosed in pilaster, and for four 
weeks he had to hold his hnger to hia face, 
on the hope of ite taking root. 

It ultimately did, end was then cut off 
from the hand, and now remains fixed as 
a nose, having been «0 manipulated that it 
can no longer be recognized asa finger, 
and the process of shaping it i*« proceeding, 
ao that ultimately what is expected lo be a 
very passable nose wil! be the result. 

There was recentiy seen at the Paris 
Acatemy of Medicine a young woman to 
whom Dr. Berger, the eminent French 


| gargeon, had eupplied an entire under lip, 


in place of the one Nature had given her, 
which she bad accidentally lost. Hie had 


inade gomi the ines with a plees of Neab | 


eut from her arm, aud had secompliahed 


the seultelitution with remarkable #kill. | 


There war po apparent disfigurement 
about the mouth, and the lip waa red and 
quite natural looking 

The French, when they wish collodgui 
ally & refer to something that does not 
exiat, ose the phrase an “Army pensioner 


with an artificial head’ much an we apenk | 


of the “Horse marines,’’ of, as on the 
Continent, of a ‘“Swins admiirai.’’ Hut 


there has now been found something very | 


ike the first-named phenomenon, for m 
a village near Liile there lives « retired 


artilleryman, named Moreau, who was | 


a hero on the French «ide in the war of 
1870 

In action he wae woande! by a ahell, 
which ezpioded rightin his face. He was 
eared for by the surgeons, who were 


much estonished ty find him «till alive at ' 


the end of four days Nothing romained 
uninjured of bis face tut the forehead 
and the jaw An operations wae per 
formed, and wo tewer than thirty‘ 

[oi nem of bene were taken 
wounded part A wax ark war 

to hide the ! leanusn a vit 

Moreau recovered, and for years 
(sovernpment With petitions to fe aus 
with a piatinem mark, wi h at 1m 


got, some ten yearsago. Il answer we 


| omly requiring to be repainted from time 
| me as something supernatural, and kept 


t ume 


accordingly a respectful distance. Next 


At Home and Abroad. 


According toe Paris Journal, a French 
sciontint is trying to compel bees to make 
médicated honey for the cure of various 
diseases, Hie keeps the bees under glass 
and furnishes only euch flowers as possena 
the desired properties, Ry the different 
kinds of honey thos produced influenza, 
coughs and colds and many other ills are 
aaid to be readily 1 Indirectly reached. 





One of Lord Keivin'«s many distinctions 
is 6te 6have the shortest pedigree in 
“Burke.”” It begine and enda with hia 
father, James Thomson, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of (Gias 
gow. It might, however, have been con. 
siderably extended. His grandfather, an 
other James Thomaon, wan the last of a 
long line of Hooten Irish, or Uister, tenant 
farmers. Perhaps the most remarkathie 
thing about them ix that none of them 
ever carried his mathematical studies be 
yond twelve times twelve. 

Baron Kaimond de Kothechiid has estab 
lished another colony tn Palestine. The 
new colony, Whicl*4e situated in ‘tialiles, 
not far from Damascus, consisia of a vil 
lage of 3000) acres, with numerounr aprings, 
and the seuress of the Kiver Jourdan. 
Thin settlement, will he colonized by fifty 
| farm laborers of tried experience, will be 
| interesting as an experiment in home 
|rule. In the other setiiements an ad- 
| ministrater and a tall of officials manage 
the affairs of the colonista, but the new 
colony will regulate ita own affairs. 





(.neer methods are orcasionally adopted 
lin London to raise money for the bos 
pitals. The “Laneet’” anys that on es re 
cent Sunday in « certain part of London 
| there was a street procemion organized in 
| wid of « hospital. In eddition to the uaual 
bands and banners of friendly sociation 
ehich accompany these processions, there 
were tradesmens’ carte, decorated with 
| flowers and vegetabies, the names of the 
owner of the vehicle being, of course, 
consplenously visible. Kut the principle 
“attraction” was a manon what waa sup 
poem to bes sick bed, and attended by 
liwe nurses, one of whom was «a qualified 
[nurse and the other a person mas quernd 
ling In @ nurse's ec#tame. 





| —_ 
Join tiabberton states that monquitoas 
| are exstremelyirightened by dragon fies, 
and will noteome within yarda of them 
He says that one or two dried dragon Mier 
kuepended from fine «tik under the roof of 
an open porch infested Dy mosquitoes wil! 
eource allot the little pests away, and they 
will not come back while the dragon flies 
are there. This, he says, he han tried with 
surprising resolte. Itisawelli-known fact 
that dragon flies are predatory and vorsae! 
ous Insecta, and that they submsiat largely 
Upon gnats, midges and momyuitoes, and 
itis but mature! thatthe momynito, whe ta 
a wire insect, should regard the “apindia,”’ 
“darning needie”’ of dragon tly as the 
amiall bird regarde the hawk. 

The bushel of cata varios from 4 pounds 
in Maryland to %) pounds tn Oreayon and 





Washington. The bushel of tmriey woigthn 


2 pounds in Ivuisiana and (4) im Califor 


nia. The lawaot New York and Oregon 
make 4 }* inde of buckwheata bushel, 


lwhilethose of Minnéeots and Nebraska 
Cait for G2 pounds, and Kentucky [4 
pounds, The bushel of rye weighs 82 
jpounde in Ivnitevilie, bul grows to (# 


pounds in Ohie, and meostof the Staton 


Volalim weigh Bi poundsein the bushel In 


Washington, 4 1n Pennsylvania and @ in 


Ohio and many «ft the other statea, ln 


| Maing 4 pounds make @ bushel of Ap pio, 

while dT are required nm Woieeonmin., <A 
| teeseelver) cof mil weagiem treat TAb pooped tan 
| Virginia anc eeyvoral of the states, bet 
[reaches 7) In Mamwaiuselia, and beings 
down the seniew at Wiin Colorado, Ver 

mort, bOwever, mesesiie t have remote tlie 


fiinag ef abeurdity when she proviiios ty 
| Cm paralively reaent fy isimtions tall ty, 


forces that in messuring certain specitte 
(eprnitsice litem One ' ? ree cin 
| tere of « peek ahali he neat 


—_ > = 
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ur Young Folks. 


ON THE GRASS. 
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‘Oh, lean assure you the company was 

cmt welect; and Fairy Queen and her 
Kives looked quite lovely, all dressed in 
pink and green, with tiny white caps of 
itly-of-the valley bells on their beads.” 

“How pretty!’ aaid Erica, “And did 
they dance?’ 

‘4 oourne,”’ said the Batterfly; ‘it was 
a ball, you know. Wedanced till dawn, 
and then sat downto supper under the 
spreading pink and yellow toadstools, 
which grew for the purpore while we 
were dancing. Can't you see one under 
the cedar tree now 7” 

“Oh, you, loan!" replied Erica. 
that the one you sat under?” 

“Yen,”’ said the Butterfly, ‘‘that is the 
one. We had a beautifal supper—a bioom 
off the ripe peaches and plums, and the 
dew out of the heart of white rosea, We 
drank out of the Fairies’ caps, as we had 
no giassea,’’ 

“That was funny,” laughed Erica. 

“Wasn't it?’ said the Butterfly. “Then, 
after supper we all joined hands in a ring, 
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fQVHAT wae what littie Krica wanted to | 
| know, when she got up one morning | 
and found all the lawn sparkling in 
thesansbine as if ithad teen apiinkied | 
with diamond duat 
How it glittered and gleamed ! 
tiny bladeof grass was crowned with a) 


| 

Kvery 

sparkling gem; and asthe slender, grace. | 
| 


“Was 


ful stemea wavelto and fro in the soft | 
summer breezo, the sun's rays shone | 
through the glistening diadems ina per 
fect rainbow of colors, til the lawn looked | 
likes fairy garden instead of the some- 
what dusty grpen grass plot Krica had 
neon there only yesterday. 

“Itlookaas If the Fairies did it,’ said 
Krica out loud, as she etood watching it 
in dolight. and danced till the sun began to shine, 

“Ho they did,” said the Bee, who wae) and then the Fairies took off their diamond 
putting bis busy little nose into the frag- | erownsand threw them down, and they 
of a lovely lily ciose by in acattored all over the lawn, a4 you saw 

| 


rant blossom 
search of honey. 

“Did they, really?’ replied 
wae not at all surprised to hear 
talk, an she lived so much alone amongst | 


| when you came out.” 

“What over did they do that for?’ asked 
Krica. 

‘*Hecaune the sun always takes charge of 


Erica, who 
the Hee 


birdw and insects that she quite thought | them in the daytime,” explained the But- 
she could understand them. tertiy, ‘while the Fairies are agslecp. See! 

“Haven't | justtold you ro?” said the | wiiie we bave been talking be has 
Hee, who wasrather out of temper thal) gathered them all upand put them away!” 


morning; “it's rude to ask questions twice ‘So be has,’ said Erica, looking with 


over, Don't you know that?” Kroat surprise at the lawn, which was now 
“T'm sure I'm very sorry; | did not quite green and had lostallite beautiful 

mean to be rude,” Erica replied quite | sparkiing dewdropa, “And when wiill 

humbly-—for it is rather undignified to | tne Fairies have another ball?” she asked, 

have one’s mannera corrected by @ 66; | after a pause. 

“but, olease, how do you know they ‘Can't say, I’m sure,” responded the 

aid?” 


KMutterfly: “but you will always know 
they have had one when you find the dia- 
monds on the grass in the morning. And 
now,’ she continued, spreading her white 
wings ready tor flight, “I really must say 
good bye, for 1 was dancing all night and 
aus very sleepy. Good morning.” And 
she flew away, leaving Erica once more 
sione in the garden, 

Nhe must have been tired, too, for she 
fell asisep inthe arbor; and when she 
wokeshe did not know i! the Butterfly 
had really told herabout the Fairy ball, 
or if she bad only dreamt it; but one 
thing she was quite certain, there were no 
longerany diamonds on the grasa, #0 | 
think it must bave been true—don't you ? 

—_—= 6 


‘Because | was (here and saw them.’’ 

“Where?” asked Erica, 

“Why, at the Fairy Ball, of course.” 

Eries clapped her hands in delight. 

“A Fairy Ball! sheecried, “Oh, do teil 
me all about it, Mr. Kee.’’ 

But the Kee shook hia wings. 

‘Can't!’ he said shortly; “I'm too buey 
this morning making honey. Kut why 
not ask the White Butterfly 7 Nhe was 
there, too, and she has plenty of time to 
talk to you. Lazy thing! She never does 
any useful work at all—jJuast flutters about 
in tbat elily, alrless fashion, on purpcme 
to show off her wings. All vanity, | eal 
66,” 

And the Kee few away with bis store of 
honey, looking very proud of bin own 
industry. 

rica watched him until he was out of 
sight, and then sat down wait till the 
pretty White Butterfly should Mutter into 
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THE GUINEA PIGS BALL. 





to HY SHEILA. 


the garden. bé | 'M going to givea ball to night,’”’ re- 
“J don't think the Kee was quite fair,” marked the Guinea pig. 
she aaid to herself. ‘The Butterfly is ao “Oh, indeed,’ reaponded the 
protty; | don't see why she should stay at | Kear, wito polite interest, “Who's in- 
home, and not show ber lovely white | sited?’ 
wings, just because she can't make *Everybody,’’ was the reply. 
honey.’ “I'm not,” growled the Kear. 
Just then the White Katterfly brushed “You, you are,”’ 


very softly against her cheek, which was “Who invited me?’’ was the eager in- 
her way of kissing, and Erica wes very | quiry. 
careful not to move her head too quickly “Why, | did, of course,” said the 


for fear of hurting her; but when she | (iuinea-pig. ‘Do youthink Um going to 
alightedon the lily-blomsom and folded | let anybody else ask people to my party?’ 
her wings, she said, “Oh, dear White “Don't kKoaow, I’m sure,’ replied the 
Kutterftiy, do tell me who put the dia | Bear; ‘but you didn’t ask me.’’ 
monds on the grass. Was itrenily the “Yeu I did.”’ 
fairies ?"’ “When?” 

“You, indeed It was,’’ replied the Hut- “Just now,’ explained the Guinea-pig. 


terfly; “they gave a tall last night” 

“No the Kee said,” remaked Erica. 

“Oh, the Bee! said the Butterfly rather 
scornfully, giving her wings a littie fat 


“TL eaid everybody was invited,’’ 

“But I’m not everybody,” objected the 
Kear. 

‘That's true,’’ egreed the Guinea-pig, 


ter, “He doesn't know much about it.” after due considération ofthe point. “But 
“Bat be was there, wasn't be?" asked | you'll come, anyhow?” he resumed, 

Krica brightening up aftera rather discomfited 
“Ob, yes, he was there, certainly,” | «tlence., 


agreed the Kutterfly; ‘but no one took 
much notice of him, He was 60 tiresome; 
kepton Saying it was a waste of time to 
dance, and wanted to anow why we did 
not all make honey instead.” 

“Whata stupid person !"’ said Krica, 

‘Ob, very,’ assented the Butterfly, with 
a yawn; “1 find him very dull.” 

“Then we won'ttalk of bimany more; 


“Oh certainly, with pleasure,’”’ amiably 
reaponded the Bear, 

And he went, carrying hisdancing shoes 
onder one arm, and escorting Miss Gorilla 
—whom he much admired—on the other. 

It was certainly a beautiful ball. Kvery- 
one agreed that the Elepbant’s waltzing 
alone was worth going miles to see; and 
as tothe Kear, why, he came of a perform 
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speeches; #0 they laughed and talked, and 
pulled crackers ali the time. 

But every now and then they drummed 
on the table for applause, which quite 
satisfied the Guinea Pig, who rambled on 
with his eyes shut, and with only a very 
vague ides of what he was talking about; 
not that it mattered much, as no one was 
listening. 

Then they danced again, and the Mon- 
key performed some conjuring tricks 
which were very amusing; though the 
Bear sneered at them and said, ‘That was 
nothing; he could do a lot more than that 
himeelf.’’ 

But when he was pressed to give a per- 
formance he refused quite bluntly, and 
went in a corner and sulked all the rest of 
the evening; and the Hy «wna laughed, and 
didn’t believe the Bear could do a single 
trick except climb a pole for # bun, and 
anybody can do that. 

Then the Popinjay, who was rather 
affected, and inclined to air his French, 
asked the Guinea Pig if he would oblige 
the company with a ‘pas seul.”’ 

“A parcel,’’ said the (iuinea Pig (whose 
education had been somewhat neglected), 
staring at the Popinjay in surprise; ‘what 
do you want a parcel for ?”’ 

a superior sortof way; ‘‘you con’t quite 
understand, A ‘pas seul.’”’ 

“You said that before,’’ retorted the 
(inuinea Pig rather irritably, for he was 
annoyed at the Popinjay’s manner. ‘‘What 
do you want in the parcel?" 

“Ob, Paton’t want @ parce! at all,’’ said 
the Popinjay impatiently. 

“Then why did you ask for one?’’ 
squeaked the (suinesa Pig indignantly. 
“| didn’t,” explained the Popinjay. 
only asked you to dance.” 

Tne Guinea Pig sat down suddenly. 
“Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about,’’ he said in a resigned voice. 

This made the Popinjay very angry. 
**Yes, I do,’’ he said. 

“Well, anyhow, I 
(suinea Pig. 

“That’s your 
Popinjay. 
I only asked you to dance by yourself in 


se] 


don’t,”’ replisd the 
ignorance,’’ sneered the 
“1 didn’t ask you for a parcel, 


This lacid explanation oly seemed to 
confuse the poor Giuinea Pig still further. 
“To dance by myself in French,” he 
murmured with one paw upto his head, 
“Oh, the Popinjay’s gone mad!’ and he 
promptly moved behind the Bear for pro- | 
tection, 
Kut, however, they managed at last to 
made hit understand, and he agreed to | 
oblige them. “Only,’’ he stipulated, “1 
must be allowed todance by myself in 
English, as J don’t understaud French,”’ 

Of course, no one could obiect to that, 
and the (juinea Pig began. He danced till | 
everyone was quite tired. 
They even went #0 tar as to request him 
to stop; but the Guinea Pig, with a bland 
sinile, only waved bis paw and danced a 
little faster, 
It was very embarrassing. No one could 
say much, as it was the (iuinea Pig’s ow: 
twill; but at last they really could not keep 
their eyes open any longer, so they all 
went Lome to bed, and left him dancing— 
and #0 far aa | know he is dancing yet, 

— i © oe 

ANIMAIS Mane Userun. — There are 
very few animale in the world that cannot 
now be trained te be useful to man in one 
way or another. 
Birds and beasts, if taken in hand when | 
young, frequently display an amazing 
amount of intelligence. 
Kliephants under training do an im- 
mense amount of intelligent work in in- 
dia, For moving and piling timber they 
aré invaluable, while numbers serve in 
the army and learn to obey the commands | 
of their officers as promptly as any of the | 
human rank and file. | 
Iti# an amusing sightto watch these | 
inilitary elephants take their daily wash. 
Every morning the big beasts file down to | 


the river bank, marching to command. As | 
soon as they arrive, one half of them are | 
ordered to lie on their sides, and down | 
they go. Then the other half use their | 
trunks a8 hose and squirt streains of water 





but please tell me about the Fairies’ ball.” | 

“Well, it began at twelve o'clock at 
night," said the Butterfly, ‘when you were 
fastasioep., Everybody of any consequence 
was invited. 


ing family, so dancing came natural to 

him. | 
Even the Tortoise came out and quite 

diatinguished himeelf by dancing a horn- 


In Our BOclely pipe amidet rapturous applause, acoom- 


“There was the Dragon Fly, the Hed | paniad by the whistling Coon, who was 
Spider and his wife, allof the Moth family, there with bis wife and family; and al- 
the « eon Kee and a large numberof ber | together it was a very stylish affair. 

“ a, the ay Spider ugh he hed After supper the Guinea Pig made a 
“ r Car eca une eo we dd speec! He was no great talker asa rule 

4 n lj eat the } em 7 were al g but on this« occasion auspicious occasion, 
v itext arge nutibers whicl wae very he enalled it be grew quite log vacious, 
rude ofhim, and created a little onpieas Phe company did not pay much atten 
antenna, j tion to him, for they didn’t care about 


on those that are prostrate. 

As the water falis upon the animals, the 
attendants scrub the tough hide with BOap- | 
stone. When one side is washed the ele 
phants are commanded to roll over, and 
are assisted in obeying by the other ele 


phants who use their tusks for this pur- 
pose ‘ 
An soon a6 the bathing of the first ha - 


finished the others undergo the same pro 
The elephants have a wonderful in 


stinct for time, and cease work to the min 


Cem 


ute. They go on strict trade union rules. 
know their righta, and insist on having 
them. 


| 
French.”’ | 
| 
| 
} 


“No, no,” said the Popinjay, smiling in | 





THE WOKLD’s HAPP 


ENINGS, 





| The smallest humming bird Weighs 
but ® graina, 

Camphor and gun cotton are the chief 
constituents of celluloid goods, 

The street accidents of London amount 
to abont 3,509 a year—nearly ten a day. 

The loom was used by the Egyptians, 
K. C. 200) It te mentioned tn the Bible. 

The trolley car is to be tried in the 
Maine lumber regions to haul logs from the 
timber to the main waterways. 

A Brown City, Mich., Jadge fined the 


driver of a wagen #@ for running intoa bicy- 
clist on the highway and lanuvhing at him. 


An American firta has obtained a con- 
cession to bulld a ratiread between Seoul and 
Chemulpo, in Korea, a distance of 30 miles. 


Mascagni’s new opera, ‘Zanetto,” 
has an ideal chorus It t# deseribed as “In. 
visible and only singing with closed mouths” 


The cycling craze threatens to ruin 
lawn tennis In England. The secretaries of 
the numerous clave round London are in de- 
spair 

The late Sir Bernard Burke is re- 
ported to have said that over half the crests 
and coats of arm- borne by families In Eng 
land are fictitious 


a hat flowers are generally beneficial 
ina sick room, instend of harmful, as formerly 
supposed, f« fully establl hed according to 
many phystetans. 


The black ostrich often stands seven 
feet high. Its «peed ix that of a horse, and it 
can carry aman. The cassowary ts as large, 
but has a shorter neck. 

At Hammerfest, in Norway, the polar 
night commenc-s on November Isth and will 
Inst to January Zird. The city ts laminated 





| durtog these dark days by electricity. 


An ostrich will never go straight to 


| its nest, but always approaches it with mnany 


winding» and deteurs, in order, if possible, to 


| conceal the locality from observation. 


| anything under Paradise 
| alleaurthly cogitations, Stowe might do ft.’ 





Compressed food, which has proven a 


| failure in onrarmy, was found useful on the 
| British expedition to Ashanti, The desiccated 


soup was not damaged by the climate. 


Violins are very susceptible to change 
of the weather. The «strings of a violin al 
ways become more tant, and thus give 
sharper tone, when « storm is coming on. 


Ilaumboldt estimated that the earth 


| Contained 4,000 species of planta, 51,000 apectes 


of animals, 44000 spectes of insects, 4,000 
species of birds and 7,4 species of reptiles, 


Until 1571 there were no shad in 
Pacific waters Inthat year a few thousand 
were introduced by the United States Fish 
Commileston. Last year the catch sold for 


rear hy Fie fame, 


Liverpool has an ordinance forbidding 


| the use of street= to velicies displaying ad 


A man whoundertook to show 
bieyele was fined re 


Vertisements 
an advertisement ona 
cently under the law 


Certain scientists say that Mara is like 
Holland Its tnbabitante appear to hive 
drained the whole of the surface as a mensure 
of against encroaching waters, 
which threnten invasion 
heat melts the polar tee and snow 


protes tion 


an when summer's 


Antonio Milano, who resides in New 
Ilaven, Conn, may be wet down tn future 
betng friend of stiver, The other night 
while walking on the «treets a boy discharged 
revolver, and the butlet strack a silver 
fn hie pocket, through which his iife 


us 
" 
it 


quarter 


was saved 


There are nearly (),000) barmaids in 


knogiannd More than oo tn London «are 
davuyhters of gentlemen; #0 have fathers, 
brothers or uncles in the ehurch, 2 are 
daughters of army oMecer-; 4) danghters ot 

at 


phystetums end i daughters 


misricerennae : 
navy omMcers. 

When William Jones, of Newark, N. 
J.. went swiinming the other day he took hits 
stuall dow along te wateh bis clothes. While 
rath ings was suddenly seized with 
Cramps and drowned, Vending the recovery 
of the body, the fatthtul dog kept close guaid 
on the clothing, and then followed lis dead 
Ihuster to the morgue. 


Stowe House, the residence of the last 
line of Dukes of Backtngham and more re 


Jones 


| cently of the Comte de Paria, is offered for 


srote to Bolingbroke: “It 
could set me beyond 
It 
belonwed tillthe Keformation to the canon- 
of G«aenecy, near Oxtord: then it went to tive 
Temples, and through them tothe Greny illes* 
The grand front of the house is “) feet ls 
length. The gardens, rosertes and collections» 
of trees are among the finest in England. 


miale 


Orit Pope 


There are about 2 different styles 
of forceps made for dentiste’ use, varying ' 
id formes of the beaks and In t 


thie izes 
hap the handles A dozen pairs 
a ‘ ob fn ‘ the . 
t another: 
cut 

wit siz utwie of henk 
prefer a pais wit . different grip 
handles and forceps are made not only “ 


suit every need in practice, but every pe! 


sonal reguirement of the “practitioner 











UN A SMILE. 





ey 4 85. 





ooly asmntie op an Infant face, 
Che soul's first suoshine gleaming through; 
llow it speaks of the future with touching 
wrace, 
Aud lightens up eyes of black or blue. 


Only « suile on a echool- girl's face, 
Whom you chance to meet on her frolic- 
some Way; 
but the pretty picture will take its place 
in your tninost heart for many a day. 


ooly a smile from the one you love, 
Given at last to welcome you; 

And you think the sky bas opened above, 
And all the world is born anew. 


only « stntle—how slight it ts— 
And yet, a8 we travel our totlsome road, 
It comes like a balm to weariness, 
And I1fts from the heart ite heaviest load. 
i 


THE WHIPPING POST. 





The little State of Delaware bas some 
queer laws, its tax laws cover almost 
every possibility of taxation, good, bad, 
aod iudifferent. It has Sunday laws 
and Monday laws and laws for every 
day and bour of the week; laws that 
impose taxes upon pretty much every- 
body for doing, owning, or selling al- 
most anything. 

It has blue laws and laws of almost 
every ot! er color, but the Delaware law 
which smacks strongest of the past is 
that which maintains the pillory and 
the whipping post. With the exception 
of the custom still prevailing in Balti- 
more requiring wife beaters to take a 
dose of their own medicine, outside of 
Delaware, nowhere is the whipping post 
a public inetitution, 

In order, says @ correspondent, to see 
tor myself I attended one of those in- 
teresting performances, The victims ou 
tuat Occasion were two colored men, 
one Of whom had been found guilly of 
attempted burglary, and the other of an 
ussault on a lady school teacher. This 
lust Offence being a felony, the court 
had sentenced the negro to be pilloried, 
whipped, and then coplined in prison 
tor a period of ten years. 

The Sheriff and the chiel jailer po- 
litely furnished me with the best ac- 
commedations which the place afforded. 
Seated on a pile of rocks, surrounded 
by a curious crowd, | had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing every action. 

The pillory, which stood in the centre 
of ibe jail yard, consisted of a high 
post firmly set in the ground, and about 
twelve feet from the base was a square 
plattiorm six feet each way, through 
which the post projected. 

Four or five feet above the platform a 
board about six feet lony and ftiftcen 
inches wide was fastened vertically in 
the centre to the upright. It was orig- 
inally ove board, but had been split in 
the centre after two round holes had 
been made, each near the end. Each 
hole was of the size tu surround a man’s 
neck, 

The victims ascended by a ladder, 
abd when on the platform cach was 
compelled to thrust his head through 
vue of the large apertures, the upper 
half of the plank having been raised for 
that purpuse and then lowered, and 
then the ends securely fastened together. 
thus was formed a complete wooden 
collar with the darkey’s head protrud- 
ing op ope side and a!! the rest of him, 
except his Lands, on the other. 

At the same time that his neck was 
secured by the closing of the two halves 
vf the plank the bauds were also con- 
lined in @ similar manner, being en- 
closed in wooden handcufls, as it were, 
oue on each side of the circle that held 
the neck, The wretched victims were 
‘hus contined at precisely 10 o’clock and 
remained in that predicament one hour. 

It was # strange spectacle to those 
witnessing it for the first time. The 
victims’ beads and faces were exposed 
w the broiling sun, their backs were 
hecessarily bent, and, evidently the 
prisopere were in a position to suffer 

é torture. At first there was ap- 


‘ 


arenliy wo special discomfort, but 


tvery minute augmented the distress 


Which was manifest in their faces and | . 





by the frequent nervous twitching of 
the legs and the shifting of their feet. 

When the hour of torture had nearly 
expired I glanced at my watch, which 
one of the victims happened to observe. 
In a low tone he asked me what time it 
was. When I replied that it lacked 
only six minutes of 11 o’clock he 
thanked me and a smile of sxtisfaction 
passed over his ebony face. 

Promptly at 11 o'clock the two 
wretches were released and allowed to 
descend and re-enter their cells, there 


that they might be the better prepared 
for the flogging they were to receive as 
the second installment of physical tor- 
ture, 

Thirty minutes later they were led 
out again, One ata time. Each man in 
turn stepped up to the post beveath the 
platform ou which he had formerly 
stood, aud both of bis hands were 
quickly fastened to the posts by means 
of iron clasps. He was stripped naked 
to the waist, ready for the lash, the 
lesser criminal to receive twenty lashes 
and the greater one thirty lashes. 

At this juncture the Sherifl, a large, 
powerful, but really kind-hearted gentle- 
man, appeared upon the scene, holding 


torture. The whip consisied of a 
wooden handle abuut an inch and a 
half in diameter and two feet long. 
Attached to one end of it were nine 
round, black lashes or stripes of leather 
ot the same length as was the handle. 

With steady stroke, slowly, and with 
perfect composure, he applied the sting- 
ing lashes to the bare back aud shoul- 
ders of the crouching, trembling vic- 
tim. 

Every time the whip came down on 
the exposed flesh the prisoner trem- 
bled from head to foot, bit his lips, and 
squirmed as if the torture was more 
than he could endure. And yet during 
the whipping process neither of the un- 
fortunate offenders uttered a word or 
yave an audible groau or murmur. 

The thrashing administered, each vic- 
tim, with his back and shoulders show- 
ing great welts, aud furrows, was 
hustled back to his place of contine- 
ment. The crowd then quietly dis- 
persed, apparently well satisticd with 


the free cutertainment. 
——_— Oe 


NORTH AND SoutTs#.—Colored men 
and women from southern climes, par- 
ticularly those from the West Indies 
and South America, carry burdens on 
their heads, and seem to do it asa 
matter of course, whereas colored meu 
and colored women born or brought up 
in the Northern States or in Canada 
pursue the method which bas been yen- 
erally observed to be that of the people 
{rom northern countries, It is also uo- 
ticeable that sailors fiom the North 
Gefman or Scandivavian ports who as- 
sist in unloading a vessel carry, so far 
as possible, articles upon their backs, 
whereas [ast Indian sailors, Vortu- 
guese sailors, and sailors from Mediter- 
ranean ports carry them «as far as pos- 
sible upon their beads. 


Brains” of Bold. 


Act in time and there will be no 
haste. 

Train children to bear their hurts 
with fortitude. 

Principles are the strings upon which 
we hang diverse facts 

Ever forward! Move backward ouly 
for added momestuim. 

Give every mau thine ear, but few thy 
volce. Take each iian’s Censure, but teserve 
thy judgment 

Gratitude becomes selfishness when it 
ix too profuse, to be over thankful for one fa 
| vor is in effect to be paving the way for an- 
| other. 

It is held that it is on instruction and 


education that the future security and direc 





tion of the dest y of every nation chiefly 
] , 
' 
ca i w w € Ou 
yout ast 
| sb P aut ‘ 
than t “ t ! 


in his hand the officjal instrument of 


to rest in quiet for half an hour in order [ 





fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


___ Femininities. 
The eyes should not be used in weak- 


ness or sickness. 


It is safe to remember a woman’s 
birthday, provided you forget ber age. 


Iu all mythology and tolklore white 
flowers are supposed to spring from tears. 


First doctor; Have you lost any pa- 
tents recently Second doctor: Only one. 
Ife got well, and has wone over to the homeo- 
paths. 


“I’m taking cooking lessons of Mrs. 
Plecrust.” “Do you find them benefictalt” 
“Very. I have already learned how to tell 
when something's burning.” 


Ladies’ bicycles are now turned out 
in England with charming bags, holding 
many dainty articles, such as mirror, powder 
pulf and perfume bottle. 


In aucient times Fabius Maximus and 
Cincinnatus performed thetr famous ex plotts 
when over 6) years of age. Turenne dtd his 
best work at 60, so did Kodney and Earl St. 
Vincent, 


Miss l’layue: Is it true that you said 
the mere sight of wy face would make a man 
climb # fence? Llardgreaves: l—er—I meant, 
of course, If the man was on the other side of 
the fonce, 





The Empress of China has a great 
passion for jowels. It used to be illegal for a 
Chinese woman to wear diamonds, but the 
present Empress changed all that by persist 
ing in her fanctes, 


One of the first requisites of a well- 
ordered home or business ts punctuallty. If 
there ts no regard for time, if the admintetra 
tion is “happy wo-lucky,” there will always be 
more or loss friction, 


The cords of window blinds are good 
barometers. When they become tight the 
reason is found in the fact that the alr ts 
moist; the cords have absorbed sume of the 
molsture, aud so ore drawn taut. 


Biobbs: What nousense it is for the 
hewspapers in their accounts of weddings to 
describe the bride being ied to the altar, 
Slobbs: How sot Blobbsa: Well, most giria 
could find thetr way there in the dark, 


In the reign of Henry VIIL., it was 
the custom for biides to wo to church with 
thet: hatr loose and hanying down the buck, 
Anne Boleyn wore her hatrin this fashion at 
herinarringe, Wreaths made of ears of comm 
wore also worn by brides at this pertod. 


A gentleman once asked a little yirl, 
an only child, how many sisters she bad, and 
was told three or four. Ller mother asked her 
when they were alone, what tnduced her to 
tell such an untruth. “Why, mamma,’ cried 
Mary, “I did not want him to think that you 
wore #0 poor that you hadn't but one child.” 


Sheridan’s solicitor, calling one day, 
found his wife alone and walking about tna 
state Of Violont wercitement. He asked what 
Was the matter. Her ouly reply was that “her 
husband was a villain.’ After some thie she 
added, with some hesitatlon, “Why, I have 
discovered that all the love leteers he sent 
to me were the very same as those be sent to 
his first wife."’ 


Young lady: Will you picase yive 
Ine # Stall bottle of eyether? 

Drug clork: Of what, miles? 

Young ludy: Of eyeothor, plenoe 

Drug clerk: Kyether! eyether’ Lo de net 
think we have it in store 

Young lady: Oh, yes. lin sure you have 
[tis sometiines callod ether by twoorant peo 
ple 


“Well, poor Smith! Ie is rid of that 
tulkutive wife of his 

“What! I[—I hadn't heard 

“Why, she fell hoadforemost inte » tubbful 
of creato tiles toruing 


“Land sakes! Did «he diuwn? 
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FAasculinities. 
Be man who takes too many horns is 


The man who says the right thing at 
the right time is the man who says nothing at 
all when tn doubs. 


A crusty old bachelor says, the talk 
of women is usually about the mon. Even 
thetr laugh te but “he! het" 


“What did Augusta’s father say when 
you asked him for his daughtert"’ “Ho asked 
me when I expected to move tn." 


Travis, entering Loseboy's oflice on 
the latter's busy day: Poseboy, were you ever 
engaged? Poseboy: Yes I am now. Go 
*way. 


“What do you think of divorce ?’’ 
asked some one of a young girl “Oh, lL don't 
know! Lhadn’t thought of getting married 
yot.” 


Court dress in Berlin is to be modi- 
fled on the Venetian costames of the Kenuals 
sance, The Deputios will appear as Venetian 
Senators. 


The London Law Ciuarantee and 
Trust Soctety now tnaures against twins; fora 
promium of €20 tt will pay Sooo tt it ts twine 
The first policy issued was useful, lt was 
twins. 


A clergyman of the Church of Eny 
land, who wave his fortune of §1lo0.000 Lo 
eharity, bas Just died in the Market Bosworth 
Workhouse. He had once been curate of the 
parish. 


Many # wan thinks it is virtue that 
keops tim from turping a resent, when tn 
reality itis only a full stomach, One should 
be cureful, and not tuitistauke pudding for 
principle. 


Dozber : Do you think that coustautly 
woartng & bat basa tendency to Inake & tan 
bald? Jazlin: No; but when a uinn ts bald Ive 
noticed that iChas «a tondency to make hin 
constantly wear a hat, 


Hlicks: What makes you yo to a 
tallor to get your clothes? You conid yet 
them ready made, Just us good, for lalf the 
money. Wicks: Yes; but tf Lgot them ready 
made, | should have to pay for them cash 
down, 


Socrates was of opinion that if we 
laid ali our adversities and misfortunes tn 
one common heap, with this condittonm that 
wach one should carry out of tt an equal por 
tion, most men would bo wind to take up thelr 
own nugain, 


Dobbs: Do you notice any diflereuce 
in your wife now trom the days of your 
courtehip® Nobbs: Yes, bdo. Tn thome days 
she would be content Co ett On my kee, now 
she site on ime altogether whenever «he pet 
an opportunity, 


Dobsou : I’ve just heard of your mar 
rlage, old boy. 

Hobson, sadly) You, FE tnarrted three mrornthe 
aye 

Dolson: Well, tt fsn't tow late to offer con 
Mratulations, of Course, 

Hobson: A little lute, Prot, a little late 


Mrs. Honeydove: Dear me! 1 can’t 
seo what can keep Chatlen Gul aa late Hlewe 
{tis eloven o'clock, He's «a regular slave te 
liin bustin.” 

hits, Twicemarriod, pitytngly: Dliat « wheat 
I thoupyhtof my Oret bustand, dear, trot the 
second knows it's nlwaye best to yet bane by 
(tnner time,” 


Most medical men consider that a 
cold bath every cueorntigg ts mgt to der tere 
bari than wood to uny but perenne afm very 
Vigorous Constitution Die senatole thing te 
dota to wee that thie temperature of the water 
fn cold weather In not lower than tiat ot the 


alt A dally bath ts tiost hemithful, but te 
| whould not be ao cold we to vive m aliock Co tiie 
my stem 


“No, but her chin churned forty pomuds of | 


fine butter before she could be pulled out of 


the cream,’ 


can be married tn May, can t wet 
She: There ts only one thing P have pot 
spoken of, and tmatnton tuststed that I tsust 
He: Certainly, ny angel. Whas tx it? Bho 
me go through any trial for your deur sake 
and Pildoit. Ask for the golden Neece, and 


When the Ilouse of Commons voles it 


marches out lite the lolibes, where the mer 


| bere are connted by the tellers like heey 


He: Then everything is fixed, aud we | 


Phe average distance traversed by emel teem 
teen fret: tile seat bo the lobby } i) ferert, 

that at the allntyht sitting On tiie wyetteul 
tural bill, when thirty three Glviston were 


made, cach momber teamypod exwetly a toatl 


jandau hall, without counting unoiMmclale ccur 


if such w thing isin existence, Lil wet it, ay, | 


even though | tiustswit the seas, Cclluity the 


of imtghty voleanoes, Dido tt 

She: [tisn’t much, my dear. Matin said 1 
Wustask you how much you titended to al 
low me & Week for pin money? 

He: Um—er—hbow much ate pine «a paper 
now? 


The finger-nails should be cut about 


slonsa to the smoking and refrestitnent roto 


‘Juet’s see,’? the lawyer mused, as 


be softly pulled at hin ear, “your tate 
loftiest peaks, or search tn the fuming craters | 


once & Wweek—certalnly not oftener, This | 


should be done just after washing, the uall be 
ing softer at such atime. Care should be taken 
not to cut them too short, although tf left 
too long they will frequently get torn and 


broken They should be nicely rounded at | 


the corners. If troubled by the skin adhering 
to the nal as 10 yrows, it should be pressed 
down with the towel after washing, or, if that 
does not prove emficactous, it must be loon 
lithe edyve wit ue nt 1 t 
4 wi 
L i t “ 


Johneaon, tant ier 

“Yous, sir.’ 

“You married «a widow who bad tye thou 
sand dollars in mortyages? 

“Droarried a widder 

“And the mortgages? 

“Were on the widde: jrierpee 
I'm up here now to ree If Talee teeth tf 


yround for divorce 


Iu addition to lis love ot sharp col 


| leathrge thie (zat of KMuselu hast Wweaktve fer 
Heautifully Bound Looks 4 ot of sera 
| books, recently sent lin Oy oA ANtaertou 
firin, are sald to be perfect spectioens of 
art of book Linding bound 1 
wit! irple b ‘ ing 1 wit! 
of pnesive | 
t “ t 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


ON THE GKANS. 





nYG sH 





fEVHAT wae what litte Erica wanted to 
| know, when she got up one morning 

and found all the lawn sparkling in 
thesanshbine as if ithad been sprinkled 
with diamond dust 

How it glittered and gleamed! Kvery 
tiny biadeof grass was crowned witha 
sparkling gem; and asthe slender, grace- 
ful stems wavelto and fro in the eft 
summer breeze, the sun's rays shone 
through the glistening diadems in a per 
fect rainbow of colors, till the lawn looked 
likes fairy garden instead of the some- 
what dusty green grass plot Krica had 
seen there only yesterday. 

“Itlooka as if the Fairies did it,’ said 
Erica out lond, as she stood watching it 
in detight. 

‘So they did," said the Bee, who was 
pulling hie bony little nose into the frag- 
rant blossom of a lovely lily cio#e by in 
search of honey. 

“Did they, really?’ replied Erica, who 
was not at all «urprised to hear the Kee 
taik, as she lived so much alone amongst 
birds and insects that she quite thought 
she could understand them. 

“Haven't i justtold you so? said the 
Hee, who war rather out tous per thal 
morning; “it's rude to atk questions twice 


over. Don't you know that?’ 

“I'm sure I's very sorry; | did not 
mean to be rude,” Erica replied quite 
humbly—for it is rather undignified to 
have one's manners corrected by a bee; 
“but, oiease, how do you know they 
air” 


*Heoause | was (bere and saw them.’ 

“Where?” asked Erica, 

“Why, at the Fairy Kall, of courre."’ 

Eriea clapped her hands in delight 

“A Fairy Ball!’ shecried, “Ob, do tell 
me all about it, Mr. Kee.”’ 

Rut the Kee shook his wings. 

‘Can't!’ he said shortly; ‘I’m too busy 
this morning making boney. Kut why 
not ask the White Butterfly? Nhe was 
there, too, and ahe has plenty of time to 
talk to you. Lazy thing! Nhe never does 
any useful work at all—just Matters about 
In that elily, alriess fashion, on purpose 
to show off her wings. All vanity, | call 
4,” 

And the Kee few away with hie store of 
honey, looking very proud of bis own 
industry. 

Erica watched him until he was out ol 
sight, and then sat down to wait till the 
pretty White Batterfly should flutter into 
the garden. 

“J don’t think the Kee was quite fair,’ 
she said to herself, «The Buttertly 
pretty; | don't see why she should stay at 


in 8O 


home, and not show ber lovely white 
wings, Just because she can't make 
honey.’ 

Just then the White Batterfly brushed 


very softly against her cheek, which was 
her way of kissing, and Erica was very 
earefal not to move her head too quickly 
four of burting her; but when she 
alighteton the lily-blossom and folded 
she said, “Oh, dear White 
tell me who put the dia- 
the grass. Was itreaily the 


fear 


her wings, 
Huttertly, 
n 


do 
monds « 
fatries ?"" 

“Yes, indeed it waa," replied the But- 
terfly; “they gave a ball last night.’ 

“So the Kee said,’ remaked Erica. 

“Oh, the Bee t' anid the Butterfly rather 
scornfully, giving her wings a little flut- 
ter, “He doean t know much about it” 

“Bat he was there, wasn't he?’’ asked 
Erica 

“On, he was there, certainly,”’ 
agreed the Hutterfiy; “but no one took 
much notice of bim. He was so tiresome; 
kept on saying It was a waste of time to 
dance, and wanted to anow why we did 
not all make honey instead,”’ 

“What aetupid person !"’ said Erica. 

‘4b, very,”’ assented the Butterfly, with 
a yawn; “I find him very dull.” 

“Then we won'ttalk of bim any more; 
but please tell me about the Fairies’ ball.” 

“Well, it began at twelve o'clock at 
night,’ said the Butterfly, ‘when you were 
fastasioen, Everybody of any consequence 


yes, 


in Our soctely was invited, 
‘‘There was the Dragon Fly, the Rad 


Spider and bis wife, all of the Moth family, 


the (,ueen Kee and a large number of her 
. a, the Giray Spider though he had 

et early because he we 1 
* " oma * } en who were aleo in 
vite arge n nbers which Was very 
rude of him, and Treated: a littie un pleas- 
antnean, 


THE SATURDA 


‘Oh, lean assure you the company wa* 
-omt select; and Fairy Queen and her 
Kives looked quite lovely, all Greased in 
pink and green, with tiny white caps of 

| lily-of-the valley bells on their beads.” 
“How pretty!’ said Erica. “And did 
| they dance?" 

“Of oouree,”’ aald the Batterfly; “it was 
a ball, you know. Wedanced Ul! dawn, 
and then sat down to supper under the 
spreading pink and yellow tadstools, 
which grew for the purpore while we 
were dancing. Can't you see one under 
the cedar tree now T"’ 

“Oh, yea, Lean!" replied Erica. 
that the one you sat ander?" 

“Yen,” said the Butterfly, “that is the 
one. We had a beautiful supper—a bioom 
off the ripe peaches and plums, and the 
dew out of the heart of white roses, We 
drank out of the Fairies’ capa, as we had 
no glassea.’’ 

“That was funny,” laughed Erica 

“Wasn't it? said the Butterfly. ‘Then, 
after supper we all joined hands in a ring, 
and danced Ull the sun began to shine, 
| and then the Fairies took off their diamond 
crownsand threw them down, and they 
scattered all the lawn, as you saw 
when you came out.” 

‘What ever did they do that for?" asked 
Erica. 

‘‘Hecause the sun always takes charge of 
them in the daytime,” explained the But- 
torfly, ‘while the Fairies are asleep. Nee! 
while have been talking #« has 
gathered them all upand pul them away!" 

‘So be has,’ said Erica, looking with 
Kreat surprise at the lawn, which was now 
quite green and had lostallita beautiful 
sparkiing dewdropa “And when will 
the Fairies have another ball ?'' she asked, 
aflor a pause, 

‘Can't say, I'm sure,”’ responded the 
Kutterfly: “but you will always know 
they have had one when you find the dia- 
monds on the grass in the morning. And 
now,’ she continued, spreading her white 
wings ready for fight, “I really must say 
good bye, for | was dancing all night and 
am very sleepy. Good worning.”’” And 
she flew away, leaving Erica once more 
alone in the garden. 

She must have been tired, too, for she 
tell asisep inthe arbor; and when she 
wokesbe did not know if the Butterfly 
bad reaily teld her about the Fairy ball, 
or if she bad only dreamt it; bat one 
thing she was quite certain, there were no 
longer any diamonds on the grass, so | 
think it must bave been true—don t you? 
ee 


THE GUINEA PIGS BALL. 


“Was 


over 


ve 





RY SHEILA 


és | *"M going to givea ball to night,” re. 

marked the Guinea pig. 

“On, indeed,”’ responded 

Kear, witn polite interest, “Who's 
Vited ?' 
“Everybody,” was the reply. | 
“Tim not,”’ growled the Kear. 
“Yea, you are.” 


the 
in- 


“Who invited me?’ was the eager in- 
quiry. 
“Why, | did, of course,” said the 


(iuinea-pig. “Do youthink ''m going to 
let anytxaty elise ask people to my party?’ 

“Don't Know, I’m sure,’’ replied the 
Bear; “but you didn’t ask me.”’ 

“You I did.”’ 

“When?” 

“Just now,” explained the CGuinea-pig. 
“Ll said everybody was invited.’’ 

“But I'm not everybody,’’ objected the 
Kear. 

‘That's true,’’ agreed the Guinea-pig, 
after due consideration ofthe point “But | 
you'll come, anyhow?" he resumed, 
brightening up aftera rather discomfited 
silence. 

“Oh oertainly, with pleasure,” amiably 
reaponded the Bear, 

And he went, carrying his dancing shoes 
under one arm, and escorting Miss Gorilla 
—whom he much admired —on the other. 

It was certainly a beautifal ball. Every- 
one agreed that the Elephant’s waltzing 
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speeches; so they laughed and taiked, and 
pulled crackers all the time. 

But every now and then they drummed 
on the table for applause, which quite 
satisfied the Guinea Pig, who rambied on 
with his eyes shut, and with only a very 
vague idea of what he was talking about: 
not that it mattered much, as no one was 
listening. 


key performed some conjuring tricks 
which were very amusing; though the 


nothing; he could do a lot more than that 
himeelf."’ 


formance he refused quite bluntly, and 
went in a corner and suiked all the rest of 


trick except climb a pole for a bun, and 
anybody can do that. 

Then the Popinjay, who was rather 
affected, and inclined to air his French, 


the company with a *‘pas seul.” 

“A parcel,” said the Guinea Pig (whose 
education had been somewhat neglected), 
staring at the Popinjay in surprise; “‘what 
do you want a parcel for?” 

‘No, no,” said the Popinjay, smiling in 
a superior sortof way; ‘‘you con't quite 
understand. A ‘pas seul.’”’ 

“You said that before,’’ retorted the 
Giuinea Pig rather irritably, for he was 
annoyed at the Popinjay’s manner, ‘What 
do you want in the parce! ?"’ 

“Oh, Idon'’t want a parce! at all,” said 
the Popinjay impatiently. 

“Then why didi you ask for one?’ 
squeaked the Guinea Pig indignantly. 

“1 didn’t,” explained the Popinjay. 
only asked you to dance.” 

Tne Guinea Pig sat down suddenly 
“Oh, you don’t know what you're talking 
about,”’ he said in a resigned voice. 

This made the Popinjay very angry. 
“Yes, | do,’’ he said. 
“Well, anyhow, 
Guinea Pig. 

“That’s your ignorance,” sneered the 
Popinjay. “I didn’t ask you for a parcel, 
I only asked you to dance by yourself in 
French.” 

This lacid explanation oily seemed to 
confuse the poor Guinea Pig still further. 
“To dance by myself in French,” he 
murmured with one paw up to his head, 
“Oh, the Popinjay’s gone mail’ and he 
promptly moved behind the Baar for pro- 
tection. 

But, however, they manage. at last to 
made him understand, and he agreed to 
oblige them. “Only,’’ he stipulated, “1 
must be allowed todance by myself in 
English, as I don’t understand French.”’ 

Of course, no one could object to that, 
and the Guinea Pig began. He danced till 
everyone was quite tired. 

They even went so tar as to request him 
to stop; but the Guinea Pig, with a bland 
smile, only waved bis paw and danced a 
little faster, 

It was very embarrassing. No one could 
say much, as it was the Giuinea Pig’s owa 
ball; but at last they really could not keep 
their eyes open any longer, so they all 
went home to bed, and left him dancing— 
and so far aa | know he is dancing yet. 

ee 

ANIMAIS MAbDE Userut — There are 
very few animals in the world that cannot 
now be trained to be useful to man in one 
way or another. 

Birds and beasts, if taken in hand when 
young, frequently display an amazing 
amount of intelligence, 

Kiephants ander training do an im. 
mense amount of intelligent work in [n- 
dia, For moving and piling timber they 
are invaluable, while numbers serve in 
the army and learn to obey the commands 
of their officers as promptly as any of the 
human rank and file. 

itis anamusing sightto watch these 
military 6lephants take their daily wash. 
Every morning the big beasts file down to 
the river bank, marching to command. As 
soon as they arrive, one half of them are 
ordered to lie on their sides. and down 


Doe | 


| don’t,” repiisd the 





alone was worth going miles to see; and 

as tothe Bear, why, he came of a perform 

ing family, so dancing came natural to | 

him. | 
Even the Tortoise came out and quite 

distinguished himeelf by dancing a horn- 

| pipe amidst rapturous applause, accom 

| panied by the whistling Coon, who was 

there with his wife and family; and al- 

togetber it was a very stylish affair. 


After 





supper the ‘juinea Pig made a 


speech Hie was ho great talker af a rule, 


buton thie ( oomaion auspicioNs occasion, 


be grew guite iogvacious, 
The company did not pay mach atten- 
| tion to him, for they dida’t care aboat | 


he called it 


they go. Then the other half use their 


| trunks as hose and squirt streams of water 


on those that are prostrate. 

As the water falis upon the animals, the 
attendants scrub the tongh hide with aoe p- 
stone. When one side ie washed the ele 
phants are commanded to roll over, and 
are asaisted in 
phants 
pose 


obeying by the other ele 


who use tneir tuske for 


this pur 


As socn as the bathing of the first half 
finished the others undergo the same pro 
CoN rhe elephants heve a wonderful in 

stinct for time, and cease work to the min 

ute. They go on strict trade union ralea. 
know their righia, and insist on having 
them. : 


; ean carry Aa man, 
| but has a shorter neck. 


Then they danced again, and the Mon- 


Bear sneered at them and aaid, “That waa) 
| timber to the main waterways. 

i 
But when he was pressed to give a per-— 
| clist on the highway and laaching at him 


the evening; and the Hy aa laughed, and | 


didn't believe the Bear could do a single . ' 
' Chemalpo, in Korea, a tistance of 3) mites 


asked the Guinea Pig if he would oblige | 


| ported to have said that over half the crests 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 









































































































The smailest humming bird weighs 
bat # graina, 


Camphor and gun cotton are the chief 
constituents of celluloid goods, 


The street accidents of London amount 


to abont 3,500 a year—nearly ten a day. 


The loom was used by the Egyptians, 
Kh ©. 200) It is mentioned In the Bible. 


The trolley car is to be tried in the 
Maine lumber regions to haul lows from the 


A Brown City, Mich., Jadge fined the 


driver of a wagon $# for running tate a btey 


An American firta has obtained a oon. 
cession to build a ratiread between Seoal and 


Mascagni’s new opera, ‘Zanetio,” 
hasan ideal chorus. It ts deseribed as “I, 
visible and only singtng with closed mouths ” 


The cycling craze threatens to ruin 
lawn tennis In England. The secretaries of 
the numerous cinbs round London are tn de 
apatr 


The late Sir Bernard Burke is re 


and coats of-arm- borne by familles In Rag 
land are fictitious 


ae hat flowers are generally beneficial 
in a sick room, instend of harmfal, as formerty 
supposed, ts fully establi hed accarding to 
many phystctans. 


The black ostrich often stands seven 
feet high. Its apeed ts that of a horse, and 
The cassowary ts as large, 


At Hammerfest, in Norway, the polar 
night commenc +s on November 8th and wil! 
last to January 2rd. The city ts laminated 
durtag these dark days by electrtelty. 


An ostrich will never go straight to 
tts nest, but always approaches it with many 
windings and deteurs, tn order, tf posstble, te 
conceal the locality from observation 


Compressed food, which has proven a 
tallure in onrarmy, was found asefal on the 
Kritish expedition to Ashanti. The destecated 
soup was not damaged by the citmate. 


Violins are very susceptible to change 
of the weather. The strings of a violin a! 
ways become more taut, and thus give « 
sharper tone, when a storm ts coming an. 


Hlamboldt estimated that the earth 
contained 56,000 species of plants, 31 (© spectes 
of antmals, 44,000) species of insects, 4.4 
spectes of birds and 7,000 species of reptiles, 


Uoul S71 there were no shad in 
Pacific waters. In that year a few thousand 
were introdneed by the United States Fish 
Comimisston. Laat year the cateh sel for 
reeaarly Fa One, 


Liverpool has an ordinance torbidding 
the use of streets to vehicies displaying a: 
vertisements. A man who undertook to <how 
an advertisement ona bteyele was fned re 
eentiy under the hiw 


(Certain scientists say that Mars is hike 
il Its Inhabitants appear to 
drained! the whole of the surface as a Measure 
ot against encroaching 
whteh threaten an inwaston 
heat trelits the polar tice and saow 


Mian, have 


protection waters, 


when sueithers 


Antonio Milano, who resides in New 
Haven, Conn, may be set down ta future 


as 


betng «a friend of stiver. The other night 
while walking on the streets a boy dischangel 
a revolver, and the bullet strack a stiv. 
quarter tn his pocket, th rough which his 


Bar SaVed 


There are nearly (0.000) bharmaids in 


bengiand More than lem ta Londe re 
tlavghters of gentiomen; # hawe father 
breathers ar uncies In the chareh: 3* at 
danghters of army officers; © daughters * 


Physictans snd surgeons; be danghters of 


navy oMecers, 


When William Jones, of Newark, \. 
i. went swimming the other day he teok ft 
stunli dey along to wateh his clothes, W hte 
was suddenly setged wit) 
eran ps and drowned. Pending the recover) 
of the body, the faithtal deg kept clase guard 
on the clothing, and then followed bis des! 
master to the monrue, 


Stowe House, the residence of the |as‘ 
line of Dukes of Bucktngham and more re 
cently of the Comte de Paris, ts offered for 
Orit Pope wrote to Bolingbroke “it 
anything under Paradise could set me beyort 

learthly cogitations, Stowe might do tt” It 
belonged tillthe Reformation to the canes> 
ot Ghaency, near Oxtord: then tt went te t 
Temples, and through them to the Grenmel a 
The grand front of the house ts ** feet! 
length. The gardens, roseries and collect 
of trees are among the fMnest In England 


M0) different sty:es 


bathing Jones 


smalls 


at 


here are about 





of forceps made for dentists’ vee, vary’ 
t s und forms of the beaks and 

the handles A «le i 

NY q ! ‘ } t 
t, athe 
t t Canng 
~ e ais aty ef x 
' aA} witha digferent et 4 
andiles and forceps are made Bat © ye 

suit every need in practice, but every 





eonal requirement of the ‘practitioner 








UN A SMILE. 
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oly a smnile on an infant faoe, 
the soul's first sunshine gleaming through; 
llow it speaks of the future with toweching 
race, 
\nd lightens up eyes of black or blue. 


Only a suntle on a schvol- girl's hace, 
Whom you chance to meet on ber frolto- 
some Way; 
hut the pretty pleture will take tts place 
in your inmost heart for wany a day. 


ooly asmile from the one you love, 
Given at last to welcome you; 

And you think the sky bas opened abowe, 
And all the world ts born anew. 


only a sinfle—how slight it ts— 

And yet, a8 we travel our tollsome road, 
it comes Iike a balm to weariness, 

And lifts from the heart its heaviest hoad, 


THE WHIPPING POST. 








The little State of Delaware bas some 
queer laws, lts tax laws cover almost 
every possibility of taxation, good, bad, 
aud indifferent. It has Sunday laws 
and Monday laws and laws for every 
day and bour of the week; laws that 
impose taxes upon pretly much every- 
body for doing, Owning, or selling al- 
most anything. 

it bas blue laws and laws of almost 
every ot! er color, but the Delaware law 
which smacks strongest of the past is 
that which maintains the pillory and 
the whipping post. With the exception 
of the custom still prevailing in Balu- 
more requiring wife beaters to take a 
dose of their own medicine, outside of 
idclaware, nowhere is the whipping pust 
a public institution, 

In order, says @ correspondent, vo see 
tor myself I attended one of those in- 
leresting pertormances, The victimes on 
Luat occasion were two colored men, 
oue of whom had been found guilty of 
attempted burglary, and the other of an 
ussault on a lady school teacher, This 
lust offence being a felony, the court 
had sentenced the negro to be pailoried, 
whipped, and then continued in prison 
tor a period of ten years. 

The Sheriff and the chiel jailer po- 
iiely furnished me with the best ac- 
commodations which the place afforded. 
Seated on a pile of rocks, surrounded 
by a curious crowd, | had an opper- 
tunity of witnessing every action. 

The pillory, which steed in the centre 
of the jail yard, consisted of a high 


| by the freqaent nervous twitching of 


| the legs and the shifting of their feet. 

_ When the hour of torture had nearly 
expired I glanced at my watch, which 
ove of the victims happened to observe. 
, Lu a low tone he asked me what time it 
| was. When I replied that it lacked 
) only six minutes of 11 o'clock he 
thanked me and a smile of satisfaction 
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_ Femininities. 
The eyes should not be used in weak- 
bi safe to remember a woman’s 


In all mythology and tolklore white 
flowers are supposed to spring from tears. 





| passed over his ebony face. 


Promptly at 11 o’clock the two 
wretches were released and allowed to 
descend and re-enter their cells, there 
to rest in quiet for half an hour in order 
that they might be the vetter prepared 
for the flogging they were to receive as 
the second installment of physical tor- 
ture. 

Thirty minutes later they were led 
oul again, one ata time. Each man in 
turn stepped up to the post beneath the 
platform on which he had formerly 
stood. and both of his hands were 
quickly fastened to the posts by means 
of iron clasps, He was stripped naked 
to the waist, ready for the lash, the 
lesser criminal to receive twenty lashes 
and the greater one thirty lashes. 

At this juncture the Sheriff, a large, 
powerful, but really kind-hearted gentle- 
man, appeared upon the scene, holding 
iu his band the officjal instrument of 
torture. The whip consisted of a 
wooden handle about an inch and a 
half in diameter and two feet long. 
Attached to one cnd of it were nine 
rouud, black lashes or stripes of leather 
of the same length as was the handle. 

With steady stroke, slowly, and with 
perfect composure, he applied the sting- 
ing lashes to the bare back and shoui- 
ders of the crouching, trembling vic- 
tim. 

Every lime the whip came down on 
the exposed flesh the prisoner trem- 
bled from head to foot, bit his lips, and 
squirmed as if the torture was more 
than he could endure. And yet during 
the whipping process neither of the un- 
fortunate offenders uttered a word or 
wave an audible groan or murmur. 

The thrashing administered, each vic- 
tim, with his back and shoulders show- 
ing great welts, and furrows, was 
hustled back to his place of contine- 
ment. The crowd then quietly dis- 
persed, apparentiy well satistied with 


the free entertainment. 
SS i mee 


NORTH AND SoutTsH.—Colored men 





post firmly set in the ground, and about 
twelve feet from the base was a square 
plattorm six feet each way, through 
which the post projected. 

Four or five feet above the platiorm a 
board about six feet long and fifteen 
iuches wide was fastened vertically in 
the centre to the uprght. It was orig- 
iually ove board, but had been split in 
the centre afler two round holes had 
been made, each near the end. Hach 
hole was of the size to surruund a man’s 
neck, 

The victims ascended by a ladder, 


and when on the platform each was | 


compelled to thrust his head through 
vue of the large apertures, the upper 
half of the plank having been raised for 


that purpose apd then lowered, and | 
then the ends securely fastened together. | 
Thus was formed a complete woodeu | 


collar with the darkey’s head protrud- 


ing on one side and a!! the rest of him, | 


except his hands, on the other. 


At the same time that his neck was) 


secured by the closing of the two halves 


vf the plank the bands were also con- | 


lined in a similar manner, being en- 
closed in wooden handcuffs, as it were, 


oue on each side of the circle that held | 
The wretched victims were | 
‘hus contined at precisely 10 o'clock and | 


the neck. 


remained in that predicament one hour. 

lt was strange spectacle to those 
witnessing it for the lirst time. The 
Victims’ heads and faces were exposed 
the broiling sum, their backs were 
hecessarily bent, and, evidently the 


soners Were 1D @ posilion to suffer 
re riure. Attfirst there was a 
arenliy specia discomfort, but 


every minute augmented the 


whic » ‘ ‘ e} + 4 
which was manifest in their faces and 


and women from southern climes, par- 
iticulariy these from the West Indies 


v 


First doctor: Have you lost any pa- 
tlents recently? Second doctor: Only one. 
He got well, and has gone over to the homeo- 
paths. 


“I’m taking cooking lessons of Mrs. 
Plecrust.” “Do you flad them benefictalt” 
“Very. I have already learned how to teil 
when something's burning.” 


Ladies’ bicycles are now turned out 
in England with charming bags, holding 
many dainty articles, such as mirror, powder 
pul and perfume bottle. 


In ancient times Fabius Maximus and 
Cincinnatus performed thetr famous ex plotte 
when over @ years of age. Turenne did his 
best work at so did Rudney and Earl 54. 
V inoent. 


Miss llayue : Is it true that you said 
the mere sighteot my face would make a man 
climb a fences! Hardgieaves: l—or—l meant, 
of course, if the man was on the other side of 
the fence 


The Empress of China has a great 
passion for joweila. It used to be illegal for a 
Chinese Woman te wear dlamonds, but the 
present Empress changed all that by persist 
ing tn her fanctes 


One of the first requisites of a well- 
ordered home or business ts punctuality. If 
there ts no regard for time, if the administra 
tion is “happy golucky,” there will always be 
more or loss friction. 


The cords of window blinds are good 
barometers. When they Lecome tight the 
reason its found tn the fact that the alr ts 
moist; the cords have absorbed some of the 
moisture, and +) are drawn taut. 


Biobbs : What nonsense it is for the 
hewspapers in thetr acovants of weddings to 
deseribe the bride being led to the altar. 
Siobbs=. How sot Biobbsa: Well, must gtiri« 
could fod thetr way there in the dark. 


In the reign of Henry VIIL., it was 
the custom for brides te go tochuich with 
thet: hatr lowse and hanging down the back. 
Anne Boleyn wore ber hatrin this fashion at 
her marriage Wreaths made of ears of corn 
were also worn by brides at this pertod 


A yventleman once asked a little yirl, 
an only child, how many sisters she had, and 
was told three or four, Her mother asked her 
when they were alone, what tuduced her to 
tellsuch an untruth. “Why, mama,” cried 
Mary, “I dtd not want himto think that you 
were so poor that you hadnt but one ehild.’ 

Sheridan’s solicitor, calling one day, 
found his wife alone and walking about to a 
state of Violent excitement. He asked what 
Was the matter, Heronly reply was that “her 
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FAasculinities. 
The man who takes too many horns is 


The man who says the right thing at 
the right time ts the man whe says nething at 
all when tn doubt. 


A crusty old bachelor says, the talk 
of women ts usually about the mon Even 
thetr laugh te but “he! he!’ 


“What did Augusta's father say when 
you asked him for hie daughter’ “He asked 
me when I expected to move tn.” 


Travis, entering l’oseboy’s office on 
the latter's busy day: Posebey, were you ever 
engaged? Poseboy: Yea [I am now. Geo 
*way. 


“What do you think of divorce ?"’ 
asked some one of a young girl ““thh, I don't 
know! I hadn't thought of getting married 
yes.” 


Court dreas in Berlin us to be modi- 
fled on the Venetian cco@tames of the Kennls 
sanoce. The Deputies will appearas V cnetian 
Senators 


The London Law ‘Ciuarantee and 
Trust Soctety now tneuares againet te ine, for « 
premium of €2) 1 will pay Site if it ts twine 
The first policy issued was useful. It was 
twins 


A clergyman of the Charch of Eny 
land, who gave his fortune of $10.05 te 
charity, bas Just died tn the Market Busworth 
Wokhouse He bad once been curate of the 
parish 


Many 4 man thinks it is virtue that 
keeps him from turping « rascal, whens te 
reality tt te ouly a full stemmed, thre «levied 
be careful, and net testake pudding for 
princtple 


Dozber : Do you think that coustautly 
wearing a bat has a tendency to make & tean 
bald? Jaziin: Ne: bat when a man te bald I ve 
notion that Iikbas a tendency te make litte 
constanutiy wear a hat 


Ilicks: What makes you go ww a 
tallor te get your cluthest You conid get 
them ready mae, jaet as goed, for ipall) Glee 
money. Wiems Yes, but tf BE yet Ghens: re arty 
mate, 1 should have te pay for them cnah 
down, 


Socrates was of opinion that if we 
laid all our adversittes and misfortunes tn 
one common heap, with this comdittun that 
each one should carry oubot i aa ecjpanl peor 
tion, most men would be glad toe take up thelr 
own again 


Dobbs : Do you nelice any diflereuce 
in your wife now Trem the Gaye of yarns 
courtehip? Nobles Der, 1 eter lu thee days 
she would be comtent to sit on ty Knee, new 
she sits an me altegaether whenever cle pet 
an opportunity 

Dobsou : I've just heard of your mar 
rhagee, old bevy 

Bhertomerns, seeediy Vers, PE tmarrtedd Ghee meontlia 
age 





husband eas a Villain Aftor some thie ashe 


discovered that all the lowe leteers he sent 





land South America, carry burdens on 
their heads, and seem to do it asa 
maiter of course, whereas colored men 
and colored women bern or brought up 
in the Northern States or in Canada 
pursue the method which bas been yen- 
erally observed to be that of the people 
irem northern countries. It is also uo- 
ticeable that sailors from the North 
Getmau or Scandinavian ports who as 


as possibile, aruicles upon their backs, 
whereas East Indian sailors, Portu 
| guese sailors, and sailors from Mediter- 


sible upon their heads. 
brains of old, 


Act in time aud there will be no 
haste. 


' with fortitude. 

Principles are the strings upon which 
we bang diverse facts 

Ever forward! Move backward only 
tor added momentum. 

Give every mau thine ear, but few thy 


votes, Take exch man's Censure, but leserve 
thy ludgment 


Gratitude becomes selfishness when it pot to cut them too 


is tx) profuse, to be over thankfulfor ome fa 
vor ts tn effect to be paving the way for an 


other 


It is held that it is on instruction and 


education that the future security and dire« 
ea a < a“ 
¥ at » 
's t y 
tha t “ 


sist in unloading a vessel carry, 80 far | 


ranean ports carry them as far as pos- | 


Train children to bear their hurts | 


his first wifes 


Young lady: Will you picase give 
me a Stall eettie of eyetiert 

Drug clerk €9f wohiat, mites? 

Young lady: (9f eyether, plense 
Drug clerk 


think we have t€ tm ster 


Young lady teh, yes. Lim sure you have 
It ts sometiinies calle lether by norant peo 


pur 


talkative wife uf hi« 
“What' I—I hadn't beard 
“Wiy, she fe rondforemist Into a tubbfu 
| of cream thi porutng 
“Land sakes! Dil «be drown 
“Ne. but her cht churned forty pounds of 
fine butter before ste could be pulled out of 


the cremin 


He: Then everything is tixed, and we 
can be martled in May, can t wet 

She There ts only one thing I have not 
spoken of, and mauiua tuststed that [must 

He. Certainly, my angel. Whas tie 10?) Bld 
me gO through any trial for your dour mahe, 
fand Diideit, Ask fer the golden Meece, and 
) Wf such « thing ts tn existemece, Lil wet it, ay, 
leven theagh | must swit the seas, Clint the 


loftiost peaks, or search tn the fuming craters 
of mighty voleaneoes, Dll do it 

Matmiina said i 
mustask you hew much you tntended to ai 


she: It ten t usueh, usy dear 


| low mee Week flor pin money? 
He. lim—er—hboew much are plus «& paper 


now? 
The tinger-naile should be cut about 
not oftener Thits 


should be dome Just after washing, the nall be 


once «a Wweek—oertalinly 


tng softer at such atime. Care siiould be taken 


short, although ff left 


unr long they wlll freqe@entiy get torn and 
broken lhey should be nicely rounded at 
the corners If tre y the skin adhering 
to the af ae It grows, it should be 7 ome-f 
4 witht oe f . gw. 
” en «t » 
° ‘ t 
" 
* t * 


athded, with seme hesfitathon, “Why, | have | 


to ine were the Very same as thaw the sent te | 


fyether’ eyetier’ 1 do set | 


“Well, poor Smith! He is rid of that | 


LPerdemerts: Woell, 00 bene & tems late tar etter cam 


Mrutulathertas, ct Comer 
Lh cstemertss N LEREle Ler, EPepdewerte, co ERG ler late 


Mra. Ioneydove learme! | can’t 


see What can Beep © tan bew cot wer late Ihe 


itis eleven «clock Me = « regular sinve ts 
lLiis bustin 

hers. Tawteemarrherd, pitytmaty Dliat + wisnt 
I theuyhtof my Ore t Deatecd, chew. tees Give 
econ Kkrerwe tt + ml way beret tee greek lecetiee bry 


nner tlave 


Most medical men consider that a 


cold twath every seeming ft pel Gee lee tarrenne 
| batt than gewed ter ary tet petemeonme cla very 
Vigecorertam Cartestituth Dive wertestisde Ghiterge te 
hes be Cee eee Chiat the feney sture ol the water 
fis Caorlel Weatlioet ‘ ork lerwe Ciliates Clemt col thee 
alt A datliy bat Toe | emithl test Ot 
stacnealel rice® beer wee co am ter lve elicm wm tee t 
sy *teotmm 
When the House of Commons voles it 
mimiechies crat later Chie , whe the om 
bers are counted y Chee tellers like 
The averuge istance tra vereed bby emch mien 
teen frevte, tit out Gee Cine levletey a) fever t, 
that at the ‘ teleetet stttteg tom Live ate 
| gurl il, when thirty three @lwisiu we 
matte, emeh teemtarr Ceomtageel eamekly a tate 
and w heall, without caunmting wine mit 
slots ter Che stuokting amd refresiitient resis 
“Jet's see,” the lawyer mused, as 
be softiy paused at hie ems y* r sala 
Jevtitamerte, Dem 8 RT 
“Ves, «tr 
“You married a withow eho bad ve Gh 


sand Collars in mortgagee” 

“!] married] a wihider 

“And the mortgages’ 

“Were cn the wit te prety ‘ ‘ 
lim up here yw tee cee aire Leet 
wrovud for div 


Iu addition to lis love f slmtmy « 
leeting the €2 f ~t . weak 
Nemutifu » & I a* \ *t tf 
meres, cently y 
fries, are ated t ‘ t 
art «of am e 
wit ‘ a 
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Latest Fashion Plnces. 


A neat blue cotton gown ise trimmed 
with white embroidery, white lace and 
white satin ribbon. The slightly gored 
akir? ineasures 6', yarde in width. 

The titted bodies is entirely composed of 
borisontal tucks, and is adorned over the 
shoulders with graduated piaited frille of 
the biue. Twolong bandscof white em- 
broidery enrich either side of the front, 
starting atthe buat, where itis potnted, 
and is then gradually tapered to the waist, 
but again widens af it desoends lo the foot 
of the skirt and i# finisbed in a« point t 
correspond with the one at the bust. These 
bands are edge! throughout with a platted 


frill of the blue. Thetucked choker, edged | 


with « tiny [rili of lace, has « large bow of 
the mame attheteck. Thesash with point 
Ip fromt is of white satin rivboun. The 


sieeve is inade with short biue pull at the | 


top, and lower Milled sleeves of white em- 
broidery describlug a pulnt where it joins 
the pull, and is bordered with a platted 


frill; mw frill of lace falle over the band. 


The suu-shade is biue chameloon silk, the | 


gloves light pearl. 

The exceedingly stylish hatebown with 
this tollette ia, of course, white straw, 
trimmed round the brim with « gariaud of 
pansion and greenery, back of which 
four black wings 
jrenta eters. 


Tine 
The cache pelgne is of 


Chic is a green and white striped 
bam with aSpanish founce, Leaded 
tiny ruftie, which i gethered 
eoutre; two 


King 
by ms 
through the 
Hitnilar rulties, placed throe 
Inches apart, further Ornament the ekirt. 
The short of gingbam has the | 
polote garnished with white embroidery, 
the full blouse of white lawn drawn down | 


bolere 


under «a deep ceinture of green satin rity | 
ton. The oollar band of tucked white | 
jinwo hes afrill of embroidery drooping | 


over its upper edge. The bouflante elbow | 
sleove tn adorned with a butterfly of em 
broldery. 

The small capote of fue groeu straw is | 
trimmed with white roses delioately tinted | 
with pink, Intermntngied with their glossy 
axreen loaven. : 

A good model for a dimity gown has 
the full skirt enhanced at the foot with 
two mine!ll rufties, edged at the top and 
with nerrow Valenciennes 

aa to 


teeter lace 


form « *imall head 





and pul on ae 


tthe 
The 


feoctcoemd al 


full bextios bas « deep cointure 
many rows of riteteon, 
theo Mate mf 
Alvise thts 


ou bellishod 


with a 


teow af the left side of the 


fret 
v k *, 
dieular 


belt is @ pativeorend | 


with Chere peor pecan 


bauds of and ts 
edyved throughout with «a widerutleof the 
dtusity with The | 
ribbon collar bax a bow of the same at the | 
beck The the repent 


eharming Varieotiosg of the new sleeve The | 


ime Liaseerr Eleven, 
aw bewdling of the same. 
MiGeVe iim «gee «af 
arin is clorely Outlined by the transparent 


folada of 


OCULOCT BEARING COTO & 


ebirread the diatty, beyond the 


‘aocundte of graduated 
fritie, wide at the eheuticder ana taper te a 


mee polnt atthe wrist A‘l these frills, 


together with the one 


eplng the yoke 
should be bordered with marrow ine 
Another preity wel gown bats plain 
skirt Qotebed with a deep bem 
The bodtoe wilh frou 


neck and waist in 


in made a full 
which te gathered at the 
the middie, while the back ts made with a 
lapertug double bom plalt of 

white 

#inall tucks an 
emulrohdery, put 


the material. 


A round coilar is of Freteh nain 


wok, laid in tulged with 


on either or full. 
belt 
beviog a bow of the aaime al the left side of 
the front, and the oollar one at the back 
The sleeve has siong pull, which is held | 
alw ve the elbow by a row of shirring at 
the front and back, while the lower part | 
Hite tbe arm closely to the wrist, where it | 
inccutin two shallow points, edged witb a) 
fritlefembroidery. By wearing different | 
eollars and ribbons this gown will 
always look fresh and pretty. 

A very pretty and stylieh costume is tn 
dark biue covert cloth. The ekirt, with | 
fan shaped insertions at either side of the | 
front, which extend from half way to the 
foot to the edge of the skirt, bangs won- 
derfully well and looks graceful both on | 
aud off the machine. It ts lined through- 
out with blue cambria, but of course silk 
can be used if desired. 

The chie little coat, 
rounded fronta, fastens al the bust 
three smoked pesri buttons, 


plain 
Phe belt and collar are of ribbon, the 


atyle 


with revers and 
open 


with and re 


veal* « harming iittle vest buttoned 
dows be middle wilh emal, white pearl 
t ' | veet can be made of white 
€ . e 

ay = © War ‘ - ine 

m “~ a] enhanced ree pear 
andtw wes of sti x *imulat 


| covering 
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ing a cuff. The revers and edges of the 
cost are also stitched. White linen cuffs, 
| chemisette and black satin tie are worn 
with this cycling costume. 

Apother costume isin gray cloth, with 
the skirt lined in front, having its side 
piaite heid in at either side of the front by 
little stitched tabs garnished with bone 
buttons. 

The coat is a distinct novelty in cycling 
| costumes, for itis in the sacque variety, 
| and gains a very good effect by the clever 
| arrangement of tucking which outlines 

the yoke, while here again the fuliness is 
| keptin place by buttoned taps. The pisia 
| nleeves are cut leg of-wutton shape. 
| A espe made on the same principle is a 
| smart—and useful ~garment which should 
be strapped on to the machine of the lady 
cyclists when biouses and skirts are the 
| order of the day, and then the rain may 
come down if it will, for this cape will be 
a perfect protection, made as it is iu water- 
proof cloth, and reaching below the waist; 
while the higb collar can be turned up 
anugly round the ears 

Very serviceable and select is a blue 
| mohair coetume, with a novel skirt which 
| buttons at the side, and whioh is plaited 
flatly just below the waist at the back, and 
then arranged with a semi division, which 
insures a perfectly graceful appearance 
when ou the machine. The knickerbock- 
ere are made in either mohair or soft silk 
to match, and are ulcely contrived so that 
they Al into oneand the same band with 
the skirt at the waist, and in this way per 
fect freedom of action is gained, combined 
with absolute comfort when riding. 

The tight filting bodies bas a habit back, 
end opeus in front to display a neat waist- 





' 


} cuat of Tattorsall vesting. 


A very good bicycle costume is of brown 
The full skirt bas « large, 
fat box plailatthe back and two «similar 
ones in frout. The play afforded to the 
kuees by these two plaits quite prevent 


covert cloth, 


ithe skirt Leing lifted up anddown as 
| usual 
The straight frouted coat, with fitted 


beck, bas «full basque, with a turn-down 
eollar and pointed revers, The gigot 
sleeves are woderately full. 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARISTY OF SUKI BCTTS. 


Copper and brass may be quickly 
cleansed by dipping halfa lemon to fine 
salt then rubbing over stained objects, 

salt removes stains frou 
Do not use soup afterwards. 


LAvmon and 
the Hugern. 


———$———— 
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decaying vegetable matter, refuse beapes, 
etc. 


There is scarcely an ache to which chil- 
dren are subject so bard to bear as ear- 
ache. Almost instantaneous relief may be 
obtained by makinga funnel of writing 
paper, saturating « small piece of cotton 
batting in choloroform, and dropping it in 
the funnel. Put the small end of the fun- 
nel into the ear, and, placing the mouth 
close to the other end, blow into it The 
fumes of the choloroform will quickly re 
lieve the pain, and if the head is kept cov- 
ered the patient will soon be at ease. 


Dip a cloth moistened with sweet oil 
into pulverised rottenstone and rub your 
brasses with it. Then polish them with 
dry rotteastone and a piece of dry flannel. 
When brass utensils are not ir use, thor- 
oughly clean them with rottenstone and 
oll, wrap them up tight in papers and keep 
ina dry place. 

To make a good hard soap, dissolve one 
pound of potash in twelve quarts of water 
in the kettle in which the soap is to be 
boiled. Add to the potash five pounds of 
grease. Boil slowly, adding a little boil- 
ing water as it is cooking. Stir with a stick 
and boll two or three hours, When the 











Frosen veogelabies should be thawed by | 


inevid salt water iu a warm 
piace 

if # simall teaspoonful of fine salt be 
a quart of milk it will be pre 


served sweei and pure for several days. 


mliiead to 


F.zge packed in salt can be kept for sev- 
eral mouths, 


Ryxgs and milk brought from tarmuia by 
the comal are finer and sweeter than those 


Drought roland. 


4 prise! of ealt added to 


uiustard pre 
Werrebes TL cme tiy. 
A sneouldering or dull tire may be 
cleared for broiling by «a handful of salt. 
Salt thrown on any burning substance 
Will slop the suvoke and blaze, 
bread eufliciently salted 


dry and cruimbies. 


becomes acid, 


Kread mede with salt water is said to be 
qexat in some cases of consumption, 

When the contents of pans boil over, 
exiton the range prevents odors and the 
spot is the more easily cleaned. 

W hen cabbage, onions or strong-smell- 


| ball inch or it will seem like bash. 


| powder and 


| add a cup of cream thickened with arrow- 
| root or rice four, simmers few moments, 


| ed, sifted rhubarb, two ounces of pulver 


ing vegetables Lave been boiled in pana, | 


to prevent odors clinging to them, place 
some salton the stove and turn the pans 
bottom up over the salt. Ina few wmin- 
utes the pans will smell sweet. 

All salads should be soaked in salt and 
water to destroy apimalculm or swali 
worms 

Makeastrong brine and water garden 
walks to kill weeds. A moderate quantity 
of salt stimulates their growth. 

Salt added to the gardener’s leaf mould 


| heap prevents a too rapid fermentation 


and escape of ammonia. 

Dry rot in gate posta, outhouses, joists 
and beams mnay be checked by equal pro- 
portions of salt and chloride of sinc— 100 
pounds of each to 3850 pounds of water. 

Salt in bulk used to be considered a 
g00d cargo for a new wooden ship. 


Salt and camphor in cold water is ar 
xcellent disinfectant in bedrooms 

wemaids should pour ealt water 
afier velng down the drain pipes, 


Sait aveorbe noxious gases arising from 


| with good paste, and bake ip a moderate 


| over it peeled and sliced oranges, sprinkle 


| keep the juices from running out, place in 


wixture adheres and strings from the stick 
it is boiled enough. Pour into old pans or 
moulds. The tollowing day cut into bars 
and dry for use. 

A dose in time saves the doctor’s bill 
and sometimec the undertaker’s also. 
When a woman feels a cold coming on or 
when she realizes that she base been ex- 
posed to cold, she should immediately set 
about her preventive work. 


There is much virtue in hot drinks, in 
friction and ia warm covering. The wo- 
manu who feels that she is a candidate for a 
cold should take a hot mustard foot bath, 
rub down vigorously, drink a tumbler of 
steaming lemonade, with perhaps a dash 
of whiskey in it, and then go to sleep un- 
der as many and as warm coveriets as she 
needs. The room should be ventilated 
during the night, but she must be pro- 
tected sgainst draughts. A big screen 
placed at the foot of the bed is an excel- 
lent guard against breezes. It is nota 
bad plan to wear a nightcap as part of the 
outfit. 

In the morning the patient should dress 
in a8 warm 8 room as possible, or there is 
danger of increasing the cold. An alcohol 
rub down may be substituted for the 
regular bath, as it closes the pores and 
tones up the skin. 

Meat of any kind used for salads should 
be cut into dice, but not smaller than one- 


A loaf of bread when risen ready tor 
the oven should be at least twice the size 
it was wheu first putin the bread pan to 
Taise. 


Any vegetabies may be used for vege- 
table soup, but judgment should be 
sbewn in the combination. It is well to 
cul the vegetables into fancy shapes with 
cutters or into balls witb a small! potato 
made ee BD, 

Curried Eggs. —NSiloe two onions and fry 
in butter; add « tablespoonful of curry 
one pint of good broth or 


stock; stew till onions are quite tender, 


then add e¢igbtor ten hard-boiled eggs; 
cut in slices and beat them well, but do 
vot boil. 
Khubarb Cream Pie.— One pint of stew- 
ized crackers, four Ounces of sugar, three 
ones. HKeateggs and sugar well, stir in 
the cracker smoothly, and add the rbu- 


barb last Pourinto adeep plate lined 


oven. 


Orange Koley Poley. — Make a light 
dough, the same as for apple dumplings, 
roll itcutin «a narrow, long sheet about e 
quarter of an inch thick. Spread thickly 


it pleutifully with white sugar, scatter 
over @ large teaspoonful of grated orange 
peel, then roll it up, fold the edges well to 


steamer and steam hard foran hour and 
three-quarters. Serve with iemon sauce. 


Mutton Pie With Tomatoes.—Spread the 
bottom of a baking dish with bread crumbs 
aud fill with alternate layers of cold roast 


one teaspoon of beking soda, one teaspoon 
of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoon of 
grated nutmeg, and half a pound of 
raisins; mix butter and sugar together, 
then add flour, soda, and spices; then 
add the milk, and mix well; put intos 
greased cake tin, and bake about three. 
quarters of an hour till ready. 


Lemon Wafers.—One cup of butter, two 
of sugar, five of floar, balf a cup of milk, 
three of eggs, half a nutmeg grated, tea. 
spoonful of sods, and essence of lemon. 
Koll the dough thin, lift frum the board, 
sift white sugar on the board, lay the 
dougb on the sugar. Koil again, very 
thin, cut in rounds, and lift with a broad 
knife, turning them over on the pan so 
that the sugared side may be uppermost. 


Parsnips With Cream.—Scrape three 
large persnips, slice them half an inch 
thick and two inohes long, and boil them 
in salted boiling water until they are ten- 
der. Then drain off the waver, add iwo 
tables poonfuls of butter and balf a cupiul 
of cream. Season them palatably with 
white pepper and salt; let them boil once 
and then serve. 

Ubicken Cream Sandwiches. —Mix a cup- 
ful of white chicken meat and oelery, 
chopped very fine, with a cupful of milk. 
Add a boiled onion, mashed, and thicken 
with two teaspoonfuls of corn starch. It 
must be quite thick. When cooked and 
boiling stir carefully into it the whites of 
two eggs beaten very stiff; salt to taste. 
Piace in a bain marie; do not allow to boil. 
Stir in the juice of half a lemon and a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Mold the day before; 
cut into slices and place between thin 
slices of buttered bread. 


Oid-Fashioned Loaf Oake.—One pound 
of butter, two and a half pounds of flour, 
seven eggs, slightly beaten, haifa pint of 
yeast, and half pintof wine. Beat these 
all together, and kuead stiff like dough. 
Lot it rise over night. In the morning add 
ope and a quarter of a pound of raisins, 
which have been soaked in half a gill of 
brandy, half a gill of rosewater, and one 
anda quarter pounds of sugar, and one 
ounce of cinnamon; work well. Put into 
pans, let it rise, and bake. 
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For beadache (whether sick or nervous), tootbacliv, 
neuraigia. rb tism. lumbago, pelus and weakness 
in the back, ne or kidneys, palo around the liver, 
leurisy, ew ing of the Joints and pains of all Binds, 
the application of Radway'’s Ready Relief will afford 
inmediate ease, and its continued ase fora few days 
effects @ permanent cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A balf to a teaspoonful of Ready Kelfef in @ bal! 
tumbler of water, repeats! as often as the discharges 
coutinue, and a flannel saturated with ae | Rellef, 
placed over the stemach or bowels, will afford im 
mediate }elief and seon effect a cure. 

Internally—A half to a teaspoenfal in half a tumbler 
of water will, in a few minutes, cure Cramps, Spaste, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartharn, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Filatulen:y 
aud all internal pains. 


Malaria In Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


There ts not a reruedial ent in the world that will 
cure fever and ague and Ph other malarious, bilieu 
and other fevers, aided o! KADW AY "Ss PILLS se 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY KELIEF. 

Price 0) cents per bottle. Sold by all druggiste 

















Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, pu _tegu: 
laty purify, cleanse and strengthen. ABW AF 
PILLAR forthe cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 


s, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Dizzt- 


Bowels, K idne 
Jostiveness, Piles. 


news, Vertigo, 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Bitlousness, 
aetenttin ; 
s sla, 
. P Constipation 
And all Disorders of the Liver. 


Observe the following symptoms, resulting “° 
diseases of the digestive orgrns: Constipativa, tt 





mutton cutin thin slices and tomatoes 
pesied and siiced. Season each layer with 
pepper, saltand bite of butter. The last 


layer should be of tomatoes spread witb 
Bake three quarters of an 


nediateiy 


Dread cru nbs 

ar ser ve I 
rankee Cake —One and a half teacups 
of sugar, three teacupsof four, one teacup 


of DbDuliermilk, one tablespoon of butter, | 





ward piles, fullness of blood in the head, a aoey tines 
heartburn, disgust of foud, fullnes 


stomach, nausea, 
of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, sinking 
fluttering of the beart king or suffocating # 
en in alying postare, éim: f vistor 
fure the sight, fewerand d sip 
7” = , ww . ™ . ” . 
y a“ a . « abche m a 
shes ou x - 
A few doses f RADWAY'S ii 
ef all the alwrve na «i diserd 


sy 8 
PRICE 25 CTS. A BOX 












‘ character, aged about 60. With the excep- 





~ 4 Bootlace. 


SUPPOSE you have had a great many 


interesting experiences? I remarked 
to an ex-detective, now & great friend 
of nine. 

Yes, be replied, I may say that I have 
wived a few mysterious cases in my time. 
There was one in particular which puzzied 
we tremendously, and was eo clever a 
dodge a8 to seem almost incredible. 

It was ata little village iu Yorkshire; 
there bad been # murder, with extensive 

. l was wired for, and hastened 
to attend with all prom ptitude. 

] was cordially welcomed by the local 
inspector, who informed me that they bad 
srrested a man on suspicion, and that the 
evidence was very biack againet him. He 
then related all the particulars of the case 
to me, which were as follows: 

The murdered man was a very eccentric 


tion of an extremely old man, who waited 
on him, he lived alone, being a confirmed 
woman- hater. 

“The old man,”’ I burst in, *“*bave you 
arrested bim f’’ 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 
“He is 80 years of age; it is not possible for 
him to killa men tu bis prime; be-ides, 
there are signs of a severe struggie. No, 
we have not arrested him.” 

“How long bas be been in the murdered 
man’s service ?’’ 

“About a year and a balf.” 

“Thank you.” I jotted that down. 
“Pray continue.” He did so. 

“We know nothing more about him 
except that he was reputed wonderfully 
rich. On the morning bis oid servant, as 
was bis usual custom, took bis waster 
some hot water. 

“He knocked twice, but finding there 
was no response opened the door, intend- 
ing to stand the jug inside. An awful 
sight met bis eyes. On the floor lay his 
master stone dead, while everywhere weie 
signs of a severe and protracted struggle. 
Chairs, tables, boxes, everything was 
topsy-turvy.”’ 

“One moment,” I broke in. ‘Does it 
not seem strange to you that the old man 
should bave slept through it all ?” 

“Notatall. Hes as deaf asa post; be- 
sides, their rooms are farapart But to 
continue. The old man commubpicated 
with usand | wired for you. 1 carefully 
searched the grounds. 

“In the library there was a rather su- 
perior looking mau of the wechanic class. 
He was lying unconscious. On the table 
stood » decanter of wine. ‘Halloa, my 
man,’ thought I, ‘what does this mean ?’ 
We raised him up and examined him. 

‘Un the back of his bead was a terrific 
bruise, wost likely where he had fallen. 
He showed uo signa of returning consci- 
ousness, and Il sent forthe old man. | 
wid bim how matters stood, aud the old 
cbap shouted out, ‘He’s been at the wine; 
master always kept a decanter of drugged 
wine on this table,’ 

“There was nothing to be got out of bim 
yet, though, so 1 went and examined the 
garden. I found footprints leading to a 
window which bad been forced, and close- 
lyexamwined them. Then I went back 
and measured the arrested man’s boots; 
they corresponded exactly with the foot- 
prints ‘That’e my case; what do you 
think of it?” 

“Well, | admitted, “it seems very strong 
against (he suspected man. Still, 1 cannot 
understand him drinking wine after vom- 
wilting murder.’”’ 

“Well, you see,” said the inspector, 
“one glass isenough todrug «man for 
hours,”’ 

“I see,” 1 replied, “that alters the case, 
By-the bye, Joes be plead innocent or 
guilty ?” 

“Innocent. He has some faked story 
about having a bluw con the head, and re 
mou bering nothing more.”’ 

“Ab,” I said, “you never know in such 
* case a8 this what’s true or not true; how- 
ever, we shall see. I should like to have 
au lnlerview with the arrested man.” 
ane I was allowed to go and ex 
reset ‘mand form my own opinion. | 

i an ordinary type of the better- 
Class British workman. 
Somehow ib 


' 6 moment I set eyes on him 
felt sure 


ay he was innocent. | 6x plained 
1 was to him, and that if be was in 


_- eS ge 


“I know but very little, sir, | was walk 

ing aloo; the road in front of the house, 
when, without a second’s warning, I re 

celved a severe blow on the bead. I re 
member nothing more.” 

“Were you quite sober?” | asked. 

‘Yes, sir; I had only one pint of beer.” 

“W hat seems strange to me,” I said, ‘is 
the fact of your footprints right across the 
garden,” 

“My footprints, sir! 
mean ?”’ 

1 told him that he bad been traced over 
tbe garden, and he looked rather per- 
plexed; then be took down bis boots and 
blurted out: 

‘Sir, some one hastaken my boots off 
and put them on differently.” 

“How ?” I said. 

**I tied them in a bow—now they are ina 
hurried knot. See!’’"—and be heki them 
up for my inspection. He was quite right; 
they were tied in a knot, as he said. 

“Are you sure you tied them differ- 
ently ?’ I inquired. 

“Positive. I could swear it in a law 
court.” 

1 put that down in my notebook; it was 
one point in hisfavor. Another thing that 
impressed me was, where could be have 
put the stolen property if he had fallen 
suddenly after partaking of the drugged 
wine? The spoil ought to have been in 
that room. It was not for I had examined 
it. 


What do you 


All this time the man had seen silently 
engaged thinking, now he said: “Look 
here, sir. In front of the house the grass 
is rather iong. I was waiking on it at the 
time, and when | received the biow I was 
right in front of the gate. 

**You examine that grass and see i! there 
are any signs of a fallon the grass, or if 
apyone bas been dragged along it, for I 
feel sure that | was carried from that spot 
into the house,” 

] will go and examine it,” I said, much 
struck by his intelligence, “and now 
goodby for the present and don’t get 
down-bearted.’’ 

**Goodby, sir: God bless you,” be cried, 
and then | left bim and wended my way 
toward the house, 

On the way | met the inspector, who in- 
quired if I had learned anything. 

‘*Yoa,’’ 1 replied. ‘A good deal. I think 
I can almost prove the arrested man’s in- 
nocence,”’ 

He looked rather disappointed, but did 
not ask for any particulara, I believe he 
thought 1 was mad. I reached the fruovt 
of the house and carefully searched the 
grass, Soon I found a place where it 
looked disarrapged, and, getting out my 
lens, | carefully examined it. 

Yos, there was the mark of the fallen 
man; 4 little farther back was the mark of 
avother wen, who bad evidently stood 
there some time, But search as I would, 
there were vo signs of any one being 
dragged along. But stay, I suddenly 
alighted on a deep footprint, then another, 
and auother right up to the gate, then 
across the garden, till they ended close by 
the forced window. 

Suddenly av idéa struck me: the foot 
prints seemed very deep. I made one or 
two beside them, mine were not nearly so 
deep. What did this point to? The 
maker of them had been heavily laden. 
There could be no doubt of it, the villain 
bad taken cff his own shoes and put on 
those of the arrested man. 

He had carried him across the garden 
and thrown bim through the window un- 
conscious, pouring a glass of the drugged 
wine down bis throat, then he bad robbed 
the dead man and departed. Kut there 
were « few queries unanswered : 

First—How did be know the wine was 
drugged ? 

Second— Bow was it there were no signs 
of bis departure ? 

Third—How could be carry the valu 
ables away, for I had been informed they 
were very heavy? Ip iy own mind I had 
proved oué inan’s innocence, bul a harder 
task lay before we; to prove another's 
guilt. 

Search as | might, I could tnd no more 
traces, aud the matter became wore puz- 
ziing. The burglar seemed either to have 
flown away, Or to be still in the bouse, 

Thie teeling was augmented later on, 
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be still hidden in the house or grounds, 
aud in the evening | determined to watch 
the Loure, for there 1 was convinced lay 
the key of the mystery. 

About 10 o’clock I cautiously crept into 
the garden and scaled atree which stood 
ina direct line with the old man’s bed- 
room. 

I have been in a few strange positions, 
but never in such aone as that before or 
sivce. For there | set perched in that tree 
for two mortal hours, in the most uncom- 
fortable of positions, and nothing oc- 
ourred, 

Presently | saw the light in one of the 
bottom rooms go out, and soon sfter the 
old man bimself came up w bed. First 
he very carefully drew his window cur- 
tains together, which shut me out from ail 
view. 

But I meant to see somehow, and notic- 
ing that the ends were left uncovered, | 
cautiously descended from my perch, and 
after taking off my boots, began to climb 
up the creeper which covered the house, 
and was as thick as « man’s wrist in some 
places, 

My heart beat violentiy as 1 neared his 
window; the stem of the creeper was get- 
ting thinner, and one faise step might 
ruin all, but I reached it at last, and, by 
bending under the window, had s fine 
view. 

The first thing that surprised me was 
that he had not begun to undress; but a 
greater was in store, for after walking 
across the room apd locking the door, he 
touched a board in the wali—whick was of 
panelled oak— and it sprang open, reveal- 
ing a small, secret chamber. It might have 
been Aladdin's Cave, for it giittered and 
shone, even inthat pale light It cop- 
tained the stolen property ! 

What happened during the uext teow 
minutes 1 cannot tell, my brain was tw 
dazed to observe. All I could think wl 
was, the old wan had the stolen property. 
When next! looked, he was packing the 
things into parcels, wrapped in rags anu 
old paper, so that they looked like rub- 
bish. 

Asl watched him, 1 observed that be 
no longer painfully hobbied about, but 
rather few over the floor in bis joy. Swoon 
they were ali wrapped up, and the secret 
panel was slid nolselessly into its place. | 
watched with great interest for the next 
development, but I am bound to adisit 
that it almost staggered we. 

The old man fumbled sbout bis beard 
for some time, when it suddenly feil off, 
revealing the face of a man sbout 40, then 
the wig followed suit, and the metamer 
phosia was complete. it was s young 
mau in disguise. The wystery was sul ved. 
Soon after he extinguished his candies, sod 
I went to my lodgings to ponder over the 
strange case. 

Inthe morning we arrested him, Ww bi» 
great surprise, but after having his beard 
and wig removed he was tow asiounded ww 
lie, and confessed his gull Neediews to 
say, the suspected man was released at 
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and terminates amid raisin vineyards and 
apricot orchards of the semitropic Sanu 
Joaquin. Stephenson creek, in the moun- 
taina, supplies the flume with wator. 

The first ride down the new flume trom 
start to finish was made a few days agu. 
Many persons had passed over different 
partes of the distance asthe flume waa be 
ing built, but none made the whole dis 
tance without stopping. 

The passonger does not realize just how 
he gets into the boat nor bow he makes 
the start. It is all over before he has time 
to think. 

He bas an ungovernable desire to clutch 
st things, but before he can do #0 he is 
gone, and the speed makes bim catch his 
breath, and that is all be oan do, 

The start has been made, and it might 
be aracetothe finish, If one should at 
tempt to stop when the speed is so great it 
would result in something serious. 

Even if he should see a broken place 
abead of him, where the flume had gone 
overa precipice, he would not atop, but 
must run into it and take the conse 
quences, Such a mishap is not likely, but 
is possibile. 

After a four miles’ run the boat sud 
denly emerges from a forest of pines and 
fir, and the passengers in the boat exper- 
lence the feeling of a person in a balloon, 
when the world seems to drop away from 
under bim. 

The fume runs out overa« high trestie, 
and at first glance nothing is visible un- 
dorneath, There seems to be nothing but 
vofathomable space. 

This ia near the turo around the point of 
Mepbenson Mountain, and the vast abyss 
beneath, which seemed bottomless, is the 
canon of the San Joaquin river, down just 
bow far beneath would be hard to guese, 
It looks vot less than 4,000 feet; it may be 
loan. 

But by leaning over as the boat burries 
by one cen catob a momentary view of the 
white foam of the river of the canon, Not 
a sound is heard. The pluoging of the 
river over sunken rocks that fret ite chan. 
nel cannot send oven a wurmurup the 
summit of the cliff, frou: which the pas 
senger in the flume boat looks down as he 
burries on. 

Nearly everywhere in sight the canon ts 
dark at that hour of the morning, but at 
two or three places the sunlight pours 
through gateways in the clif_4, and the 
beams fall on foaming floods, silent in the 
distapes, and gild the black news of granite 
cliffs which hang like walis 1000 feet above 
the water. 

Although the roughest parts of =the 
mountains are left beobind after the bead 
of Dry creek is reached, the Mume han «till 
some of ite steepest grades below that 
point. The decline is vot uniform, vary- 
ing from a bLardly perceptible grade to a» 
much as one foot in eight. 


Down the steepest places the boat rusher, 
at « speed which approaches very nearly 
the limitof safety. Within five or wiz 
miles further the flume sweeps round the 
brink of a high, bold granite cliff, and two 
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THEY SLIDE FIFTY MILES, 


W hat would the people jo the Fastern 


Tribune, who find delight in coasting hilin 
@ quarter or a balf inile long cold days, 
or who go into costasy at shooting down a 
toboggan siide, say to a ride @ la toboggan 
down a slide fifty miles long? There are 
several places in California where such au 
6x perience may be bad. 

The ride is not only an uninterrupted 


start to finish, but it t* ae thrilling, rimky 
apd rapid as any one may wish. 
riding in siuall craft In « great trough 
mountain crest down through forests, 
across Canops, around precipices and 
crags, OVer cattle ranches, orchards and 
vineyards send amid very picturesque 
scenery. . 

All the fluines are V shaped, and the 
water flowing through is a yard deep at 
the deepest part. When in operation the 
flume is gorged for a week ats time with 
lumber, which is fished out at the valley 
terwinus of the flume and sorted and piled 
ready for use. 





when | went to the pearest station and in- 
quired if any *trangers had been about. 
Tomy surprise they positively affirmed 
that | was the only stranger that had come 
or gone for the last few nays. 





ne ti 
gr 't would be my endeavor to prove 
. “ Swore that hehad no knowledge 


of tr 


he F ‘ P 
rs rime or of how he entered the 
rox 
' Said you must teil me every 
Ky ' 
4 Know I shall possibly be able 
Oarriy 


© at some conclusicn.”’ 


The next station was some ten miles off; 
| it was not likely they would have carried 


their spoils that distance. When ! reached 
my lodging and thought the matter ter 
there was oniy One possibie mciusion 

j The murderer must be still in the vi 


| lage, and some of the stolen property must 








The longest fume is in Northern Call- 
| fornia. it im sixty four 
cost $440,000, where the lumber is cueap. 
A new lumber flume was recentiy finished 


in Fresno county. 


tlles long and 


It is with this fume that this story deals. 
It leads from the immense pine forests on 
the mountains MO feet above sea leve 
lown into the San Joaquin Valiey, at the 

own of Ox s, near Freean 


In other words. the flume starts a 


the perpetual snows and ice of the Sierrse 


and Northern States, writes the Chicago | 


coustant slide for forty to Ofty wities from | 
Think of | 


frous 30 to 100 feet in the air from « iofty | 


miles away and 2,000 feet below the little 
village of Toll House bursts into view. 
(sreen fields surround it, oven in winter, 
but it has « forsaken appearanos, for tts 
| days of prosperity are nambered. Lt was 
| for thirty yoarsa ony aoe place for team 
ators hauling lumber from the mountaina, 
but the flume will bring lumber down 
hereafter, and tho toama will never re 
turn. NSugh i« the life and death of towns 
When the flume bas passog Toll House 
it has entered the foothills, and the ox 
clement i6 Over, 

‘The way leads for twenty miles down a 
| narrow valley, and the passengers in the 
boat have nothing to alarin them, a they 
giide along so smoothly and peaoofully 
that, if they shut their eyes, they would 
probably fall asleep. The speed grows 
le~s and less ae the pisins are approached, 
fand now and then vineyards or ap orange 
orchard are sevu standing in ploasing oon 
trast with the joe sand winter coldness of 
the mountains now 4000 foot above. Be 
lore the end is reached the Mume boat 
passes over fine vineyards, in which, even 
~ iate in tho season as December, large 
quantities of grapes load the vines 
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Ihe Kepublic’s Free Diamonds. 


Tbe finds on the Cape May diamond 
fieids continue ly bo large and valualie. 
The Cape May jewelers are very moderate 
in their charge for cutting tie stones, their 
prices running frou as low as twenty Nve 
conts up to $1 4, The steamer Keoputit: 
iands directly on old Diamond Beach, avd 
6VOry passenger may gel a diamond fo 
the trouble of picking It up In addition 


to offering a dazzier the ayreeabie round 


trip offers #« spiendid day’s culing wit! 
plenty of free theatricaisx and other enter 
talnments as well as dancing Then aya 2 
as additional! yrat is attrec lone are the 

au ak @F ndays#, t Hreak water 
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Tux Sunem of Aninuata—Sir Joho 
Lubbock once delivered an interesting ad- 

| drems to the members «uf the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Inetitation on ‘‘The Sease 
and Nenees of Animeaia.”’ 

He said one would gratefully admit that 
| the dog was a loyal and true and sflection- 
| ate friend, but when we came tw consider 
| the natere of the evimel our knowledge 
wae very limited. That arose s good deal 
| from the fact that people bad tried rather 
to teach snimals then w learn from 
| them. 

Ithad ccocurred t» him that some such 
method as that which was followed in the 
cane of deat mutes wight prove instructive 
if adap'ed to the case of Goge. 

He had tried with « tiack poodie belong- 
ing to bimnel!. He then went on to re 


with pieces of cardtoard with different 
words tnarked apon them, 

He had taken two pieces of card, one 
biank and the other with the word “food” 
upon it. He bad put the latter on s saucer 
containing some breed end milk and the 
biank card be put on en empty saucer, 

The dog was not silowed eat until it 
brought the proper card to bin. This ex- 
periment was repested over and over 
aynin, and in atout ton days the dogs be- 
“an lo distinguish the card with the letters 
on it from the plain cord. 

ltteck a longer time to make the dog 
realize the difference vetween difierent 
words. In order te try and discover 
wheter the dog could distinguish colors, 
prepared «in carda, marking two of 
them blue, two yellow, aud two orange. 

He put one of each on the floor, and 
tried to got the dog tv bring to him a@ card 
with the same color a6 one which he 
showed the dog in bis hand, Alter try- 
ing this for three montia, be found that 
bis 6x poriment ia thie direction was « fail- 
ure, 

He bad 


aiwaysteit a great longing to 
know how the world appeared Ww the 
lower animaisn, It wae «till « doubtful 
point whether anta were siie to hear. 
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Krom experiments which be bad made, be 
bad come to the conmelusion that they had 
not the power of sidressing each other. 
Hie impression, on the whole, was that 
boos and ant» were not deaf, but that they | 
beard sounds «0 ehsill as to be beyoud our 
hearing, There was no dould about in- 


He relisted severe! experiinents he bad 
ade with the view of discavering whether 
different insects cevuld distinguish differ- | 
ent colors and bad any preference for par- | 
tieular color. | 

The colors of otjecta produce upon in- 
sects an lmpremion very diflerent frou 
that produced on human beings, The 
world to them might be full of music 
Which ould not bear, colors which we 
and sensetiouzs which we 
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WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been = 














wZ sented to the Pilladelphia public 
& the 
AND ¢,, Marvelous Electric Fountain 
4 4 which is exhibted FREE OF CHAKGE 
y “i every afternoon and evening This foes 
a tain Cost $75 O00 and is the ost magniff 
y @ cent one in the world. It plays at 26, 
: 745and *§w v. mu The full spectecalar 
y) (ae displey is given at the latter hour 
5 * 
Z GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 
2 With Victor Herbert as Conductor, give 
( y) two concerts dafly, every «fternoon at- 
and every evening at sr Thee com 
y certs are abeolintely free of chars 
Exhibition of the Vitascope 
‘ Every Afternoon and Evening 
A ‘ oats from Arch and South ot+ W bares 
y direct to the Park. every 15 misew 
) 4 from9 a. w until 16 r «  Hemts from 
(otts Rtreet Wharf, K enstnetm lally, ot 
y Ma M., 12 noon, 2, 4,6 and ~ “ 
& = 7 
4 €, Round Trip Fare, 20c. 
y) ie j Citldren with parents fier 
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Four Styles -$80 and $100 
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» DEFIANCE Marine 


9) The Best of Lower Price Wheek. A 
_,, Bight Styles~ $40, $50, $60 and $75. “ 


Fully Gustanteed. 


(T. . BROKE € 
Concerts Daily 

2 and 7.10 p- ™ 
) 4 Whole Show Given in THE VIF Ascure 


Send 2-Cent Stamyp for Catalosuc 


) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. ( 
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